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PORT LOUIS: The earliest 
visitors to the bay where Port 
Louis now stands were the Dutch, 
who arrived early in the 17th cen- 
tury. The reception committee 
apparently consisted entirely of 
turtles, in honour of whom they 
christened the bay ‘Turtle Bay’. 
(Lurking, no doubt, in the background was the 





appealing but now extinct dodo.) About a 
hundred years later the French teok over 
Mauritius and settled it in a desultory way, but 
little real progress seems to have been made 
until the arrival of Count Mahe dela Bourdonnais 
in 1735. A man of immense energy, he soon 
established Port Louis as a thriving port and 
many of the buildings for which he was respon- 
sible survive to this day. The island changed 
hands again at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
being ceded to Britain under the Treaty of Paris 
and today Port Louis is the capital, chief 
commercial centre and main port. 

The Bank established its first office in 
Mauritius 40 years ago and we keep in 
constant touch with the latest commercial 
developments in the Island. Business men 
who wish to benefit from this knowledge 
are invited to get in touch with our 
Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


GAIN, the affairs of islands dominated the 

week’s news. Shells continued to pour into 
Quemoy: off Iceland, gunboats had brushes with 
British trawlers and their protecting frigates: in 
| Cyprus, terror flared up once more. But in Britain 
these events were driven off the front pages by 
| some ugly race rioting, particularly in London’s 
| Notting Hill and Latimer Road areas, where 
| crowds of onlookers gathered to see, and some- 
times to participate in, the baiting of coloured 
folks living in the district. 


| IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, the Icelandic fishery pro- 
tection vessels at first kept a discreet distance, 
| contenting themselves with taking down for later 
use the names of British trawlers fishing within 
the ‘twelve-mile limit’; but as the week went on 
the tension mounted and some minor conflicts 
between the antagonists were reported. Demon- 
strators protested outside the British Ambassa- 
dor’s residence, hurling stones at his windows; the 
Ambassador retaliated with a gramophone recital 
of Scottish bagpipe music and the demonstrators 
retired in disorder. 
* 

IN SOUTH AFRICA, the Nationalist Party chose Dr. 
Hendrik Verwoerd to be the new Premier in suc- 
cession to the late Johannes Strydom, and in 
preference to the fival claimants, Mr. Swart and 
Dr. Donges. The choice presaged apartheid in- 
tensified. In Arkansas, the Little Rock school 
board, having to choose between obeying Gover- 
nor Faubus or the Supreme Court, decided—much 
to the Governor’s annoyance—to respect Federal 
rather than State authority; so the whole case can 
now be reviewed before it is finally decided 
whether the school will open or remain closed 
on September 15.. Newspapers both in South 
Africa and in the US extensively reported and 
commented on, not without some sly though well- 
disguised satisfaction, the race riots in Britain; 
which continued: largely, it may be guessed, be- 
cause with such crowds coming in for a look at 
the fun it became increasingly difficult for the 
authorities to take the preventive measures re- 
quired. Mr. R. A. Butler came to London to have 
talks on the subject with the Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, Mr. Joseph Simpson. 


THE CYPRUS SITUATION deteriorated rapidly and 
gravely; a British airman walking with his wife 
was killed by terrorists in Nicosia and a soldier 
died of wounds after a clash in which four EOKA 
terrorists were killed. Before returning to Britain 
for consultations, the Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, 
imposed a curfew on all youths between fifteen 
and twenty-five years of age in Nicosia. 

* 
THE RUSSIANS sent two dogs 280 miles up in a 
rocket and claim to have brought them back safe 
and well to a predetermined landing place. Fre nce 
prepared to hear General de Gaulle, returned 
from his African tour, expound his new cons: itu- 
tion. A report from Berlin announced that ‘he 
number of people fleeing from East to West Ger- 
many since the beginning of the year has a: iin 
shown an increase, and no fewer than 600 dociors 
are among the refugees. 

* 
THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS met at Bournemouth; 
the expected ructions did not, however, material- 
ise. British experts exploded another H-bomb, this 
time with a ‘high yield,’ over Christmas Island. 
The banks intensified their war for HP customers: 
so did the HP companies and the car manufac- 
turers. Surrey carried off the cricket champion- 
ship yet once again, her challengers (none of them 
accustomed to being in so exalted a position) 
fading one by one at the end of the season. A 
Viking which had developed engine trouble after 
take-off crashed into a row of houses a few miles 
from London Airport, killing seven~people. 
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HIGH TIDE 


HE moon was full and the tides were high in 
je Formosa Strait this week, and the shores 
consequently ready to receive landing-craft. Off 
the Chinese coast a few utterly insignificant 
islands are waiting to see if they will be remem- 
bered by mankind as are Belgium or Poland or 
South Korea, as countries whose invasion has sent 
the world to war. On the mainland, the Chinese 
,Stand ready, but not, apparently, determined to 
attack until they know what kind of support 
Quemoy’s defenders will receive. Off Formosa 
an American fleet patrols, strong enough to 
devastate much of Western China in a morning, 
but equally uncommitted about its intentions. 

If the American fleet is not certain of what it 
should do, the rest of the world can say loudly 
and urgently what it must not do. There is no 
possible excuse for the US to undertake the de- 
fence of Quemoy. And if there are secret instruc- 
tions that the fleet should not defend it, on no 
account should bluff be carried too far inshore. 
The Chinese are in a dangerous frame of mind. 
They are desperate for a military victory to reuew 
their triumphs in Korea; prepared, perhaps, if 
they dare not take Quemoy, to settle for an 
American aircraft-carrier instead. And 1,400 dead 
sailors would add up in American public opinion 
to one Pearl Harbour. 


* * * 


The first reason why the British Government 
should urge the Americans not to defend the off- 
shore islands is simple: we in this country are 
committed to the view that Quemoy and the 
Matsus are a de jure part of Communist China. 
We cannot support action to stop a country clear- 
ing rebels off her own territory; and we would 
be disgraced if we abstained from voting for 
any United Nations motion of. censure against 
American support for the Quemoy garrison. The 
authority for this attitude is Sir Anthony Eden; 
during the last Formosa crisis of 1955, he told 
the Commons that ‘the offshore islands have 
always been regarded by us as part of China. 

The second reason is military expediency. An 
effective Chinese retaliation might involve attack 
on the Seventh Fleet, possibly with the nuclear 
missiles which China seems so anxious to try out, 
and the consequence would probably be ghastly 
war between the United States and China. For 
what purpose? What use are the islands? Quemoy 
blecks the port of Amoy, and the Matsus are sup- 
posed to obstruct Foochow slightly, but there are 
other invasion ports which could be used against 
Formosa. Mr. Dulles’s argument last week that 
there is a ‘growing interdependence’ between the 
offshore islands and Formosa is untenable: even 


the islands’ radar installations, designed to give 
early warning of invasion, do a job which could 
more efficiently be done from ships than from 
islands under continual bombardment. Or was he 
thinking of General Chiang’s boast-that he retains 
the islands as bases for ‘reconquest’ ofthe main- 
land? If so, this would commit America to the 
theory of reconquest which she has always 
avoided—rightly: even in the State Department, 
which has long been conspicuously blind about 
China, there must be some realisation of the need 
not to feed the fantasies of Chiang’s old age. 

The third reason why it would be healthier for 
Quemoy to be let fall is that in America the 
issue of the defence of the offshore islands has 
obscured the greater issue of the future of For- 
mosa and of American commitment to maintain-. 
ing a Nationalist ‘China’ there. Critics not quite 
bold enough to risk the fate of Owen Lattimore 
by suggesting outright recognition of Peking have 
instead trained their energies against the danger 
of the United States being pulled into war to 
defend the offshore islands. In the 1955 crisis, 
when the Communists captured the Tachen group 
to the accompaniment of threats towards For- 
mosa, Senator Knowland, the ‘Senator from 
Formosa,’ pushed a resolution through Cengress 
to give the President military authority in the 
area ‘to include the security and protection of 
such related positions and territories in that area 
now in friendly hands.’ Senators Morse and 
Kefauver wanted Quemoy and the Matsus speci- 
fically excepted from this vague commitment: 
Knowland, arguing that they must be defended 
‘unless we are prepared to see the whole of Asia 
go down the drain,’ accused his opponents of 
wanting ‘to set up a green light on Quemoy and 
Matsu telling the Communists just to come and 
get them,’ and the resolution passed with Know- 
land’s clause. This gave Chiang the opportunity 
to claim gaily that America would shed her blood 
for Quemoy as willingly as she had for South 
Korea. 


* * 


But Dulles, significantly, prevaricated: ‘The 
United States has no commitment and no purpose 
to defend the coastal islands as such. I repeat, as 
such. The basic purpose is to assure that Formosa 
and the Pescadores will not be forcibly taken over 
by the Communists.’ On this ambiguity discussion 
stuck until last week, when Dulles and President 
Eisenhower began to make out their case that the 
offshore islands had somehow become integral to 
Formosa. In the meanwhile, several suggestions 
for peace-making in the Pacific had come up, 
mostly based on the surrender of the islands as 
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a preliminary to a cease-fire between Formosa 
and the mainland; but American touchiness and 
Nationalist obstinacy scuttled them all, including 
Chou En-lai’s approach after the Bandung Con- 
ference; and the American refusal to define its 
purpose towards Quemoy and the Matsus has 
meant that the whole Formosan question has Jain 
in the deep-freeze ever since. 

But such situations do not keep in the deep- 
freeze indefinitely. If the Americans have decided 
that to intervene to defend the offshore islands 
is unwise, then they must take the logical next 
step as soon as possible: get Chiang’s men out 
of them. There is a precedent for the use of US 
forces for this purpose in the evacuation of the 
Tachens. At present the Americans are getting 
the worst of both worlds: if they intervene, they 
risk precipitating another, far more hazardous, 
Korea; if they do not, and the islands fall, the 
collapse will be used in Communist propaganda 
as a proof that the US is impotent or afraid. 
It would be a different matter altogether if the 
Americans felt they could afford to leave 
Nationalists and Communists to fight it out, no 
holds barred; but if the US Government feels it 
must stand over Chiang, then it should take care 
to get him out of a situation that can do nothing 
but harm to the Western cause. 

Cession of the offshore islands to Mao would 
also, no doubt, be used by the Communists for 
propaganda purposes, and naturally anything 
which gives them heart is to be deplored. But of 
the alternatives facing the Americans today, with- 
drawal is much the lesser evil: and the necessity 
of it may compel them to face depressing facts in 
Formosa itself, as they should have done long 
before. 


Last Chance for Cyprus 


Bese return of Sir Hugh Foot to London this 
weekend will give the Colonial Office the 
opportunity to think again about its policy in 
Cyprus. Certainly it needs to, for, within two 
months of its announcement, the plan which was 
produced with such a flourish appears to have 
failed disastrously. 

The aim was to establish self-government under 
a form of tutelage which would unite Greece and 
Turkey and, in so doing, secure Britain’s interests 
in Cyprus. What in fact has happened is that 
Britain now finds herself in alliance with Turkey 
to push through a scheme which Greece has re- 
jected—thus lending colour, however illogically, 
to the Greek charge of Anglo-Turkish collusion. 
Moreover, the Greek rejection has been accom- 
panied’ by the threat of a full-scale EOKA 
operation, to meet which the Government has felt 
obliged to impose a series of petty restrictions 
which, if they add up to any policy at all, can 
better be described as an attempt to plug a sieve 
than as a serious effort to keep the ship afloat. 
(The latest regulation threatens the headmaster 
of any senior school with a fine of £500 or six 
months’ imprisonment—or both—if he allows his 
school roll this next year to rise above the total 
of two years ago without the prior approval of 
the Director of Education! ) 

The British public no doubt takes this lack of 
success as being all part of a bad summer and 
is prepared to wait for the next try. But the fact 
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which the Government must face is that there is 
only one more chance: To pacify Cyprus it has 
tried military government under Lord Harding 
and liberalism under Sir Hugh Foot. In an effort 
to conciliate Greece and Turkey it has tried a 
tripartite conference, NATO intervention and, 
finally, a series of personal visits to Athens and 
Ankara by senior members of the Government. 
The only result is that, instead of being faced 
with one war on the island, it now has two, with 
civil strife between Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
developing alongside the colonial war between 
Greek and British. 

Unless either Greece or Turkey is prepared to 
give way—and nothing seems less likely—Britain 
must now face the sacrifice either of her prin- 
ciples or of her honour. Either she must be pre- 
pared to forgo exclusive sovereignty over the 
island or she must face the cost of enforcing it 
by methods which, however serious the provoca- 
tion, do less than justice to her traditions. 

But really the Government has already made 
the choice. All that is required now is that it 
should be pursued to its logical conclusion. When 
Greece and Turkey were brought into discussions, 
Cyprus was admitted to be no longer a domestic 
issue. Similarly, when the intervention of NATO 
was accepted, there was a tacit admission that 
the problem was of considerable international sig- 
nificance. Now that NATO has failed only one 
more remedy remains: to invite the good offices 
of the UN. 

That this has not been done before has been 
due primarily to Britain’s fear that Russia would 
exploit the opportunity which an international 
debate on the problem would offer. But the sig- 
nificance of the recent UN resolution on the 
Middle East is that Britain and Russia are now 
—however tenuously—both associated in preserv- 
ing the peace in this part of the world and on 
terms which were proposed by the people of the 
area themselves, not by either of the major power 
blocs. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
Mr. Karamanlis or Mr. Zorlu would be more 
susceptible to Russian blandishments than the 
Arabs. 

Humiliating though it may be to have to con- 
fess that we have created a problem which we 
cannot solve, there is one thing which would be 
even more humiliating—that, faced by a hostile 
people themselves rent by civil war, Britain 
should embark on a programme of increasing 
repression until, exhausted, it finally decides to 
cut its losses and withdraws with dishonour. 
Neither Britain nor the Western world can afford 
another Palestine—nor can the people of Cyprus. 
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White Mischief 


wo proposals are being canvassed to prevent 
racial strife from spreading and recurring in 
Britain: that there should be restrictions on entry 
of immigrants from the Commonwealth; and that 
the law should be amended to allow immigranis 
who are considered undesirable to be deported. 
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Nobody, not even the immigrants themselves, can | 


feel that the present system of unrestricted entry 
is satisfactory: the difficulty is to think of a way 
in which it can be regulated without jeopardising 
the agreeable homogeneity of the Commonwealth, 
and without creating a barrier which would in 
practice discriminate against colour. 


No doubt some of the white rioters in Notting. 
ham and Notting Hill are moved by simple racial 
antipathy, but in general it can safely be said that 
colour is not—not yet—a serious problem in 
Britain. The real trouble arises not from the num- 
bers of coloured immigrants but from the ghetto 
style of living into which they are forced by the 
fact that so little accommodation is available for 
them. They flood into a few slum and near-slum 
areas, creating antagonism among the poor whites 
already installed there, and providing the kind 
of community where crime and gangsterism can 
easily breed. The real requirement, in fact, is not 
so much to restrict immigration to men who have 
already secured jobs (most of them come for 
casual labour, where there is still a very real need 
for them, even if it is not quite so great as it was) 
but to prevent those who arrive from overcrowd- 
ing certain districts. For such overcrowding 
coloured people are by no means solely respon- 
sible; the Irish come in at almost as fast a rate; 
they, too, tend to gravitate together, at least until 
they are acclimatised; they, too, create dissension 
in the neighbourhoods they invade. 

That deportation should follow criminal activi- 
ties by immigrants seems at first sight a reasonable 
suggestion: but it should not be forgotten that the 
crimes with which they tend to be identified are 
frequently the product of their environment—of 
conditions created by the community’s inability 
to absorb them. And in some cases the trouble 
might be more satisfactorily remedied by legisla- 
tion, which is long overdue, to deal with activities 
that would continue to be a public scandal 
whether immigrants participated in them or not. 

The growth of prostitution in London is a typi- 
cal example. From being a city which was, at least 
to outward appearances, quite respectable, Lon- 
don has developed into a hive of prostitutes 
second to none in quantity, if somewhat deficient 
in quality, in the world. Whether the recom- 
mendations of the Wolfenden Report, if put into 
practice, would help to deal with this repellent 
spectacle, or whether they would merely sweep 
vice ‘under the carpet,’ must remain a matter for 
dispute; but clearly something must be done. The 
proposals should at least be given a trial. As it is, 
by doing nothing the Government has helped to 
precipitate, if not actually to cause, the recent race 
riots; for xenophobia has been inflamed by the 
suggestion that vice is all caused by wops oF 
niggers—trather than by its customers. 

In any case, whatever is undertaken to deal with 
the immediate problem of race rioting, there is 
certainly a need for a detailed investigation of the 
whole colour problem in Britain: and the sooner 
it is undertaken the better, 
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By 
GENERAL DE GAULLE chose Sep- 
tember 4 to open the second 
stage of his campaign for the 
referendum on the new consti- 
tution. The scene was the Place 
de la République in Paris, and 
the date was as republican as the 
site—that on which the Second 
Empire was overthrown in 1870 and the Republic 
declared by a small group of men, led by 
Gambetta, who attempted to restore the military 
fortunes of France in the Franco-German War. 
The Place de la République is at the beginning 
of the eastern, working-class end of Paris. When 
the General was provisional Chief of State in 
1945 it was also in working-class Paris, at the 
Place de la Bastille itself, that the General held 
his one July 14 parade, instead of on the Champs 
Elysées as had always been done before and has 
been since. 

The General wishes to underline that his is a 
republican constitution—with a government re- 
sponsible to an Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage. It is true that, with the record of the 
bankrupt Fourth Republic in mind, he has in- 
stituted severe limitations on the ways in which 
the Assembly is to exercise its control and has 
cut its members off from access to ministerial 
office; it is true, too, that behind the Prime 
Minister will be a President elected by the county 
councils and municipalities of France, with 
powers sufficiently extensive in normal times to 
exercise severe pressure on all but very strong 
governments. The President’s emergency powers 
completely override the government, though they 
have to be exercised in the presence of Parlia- 
ment, if that body can, physically, meet. But these 
powers are probably intended by the General for 
genuine emergencies such as occurred in June, 
1940, or would be caused by atomic warfare. 
With General de Gaulle as President it is not 
very likely that they would be abused. (Under 
a successor they might well be.) For the time 
being the constitution should perhaps be judged 
apart from them, and the General should be 
given the favour of the doubt as to its republican 
character. 

The constitution, however, is not merely con- 
cerned with the metropolitan institutions of 
France, but also, explicitly, with the future status 
of French overseas territories and, implicitly, 
with Algeria, an area of which it makes no men- 
tion (or at least has not prior to the final text— 
not available at the time of writing). The 
General's first campaign for the referendum was 
not conducted in France itself. It opened in 
Antananarivo, was continued on the banks cf 
the Congo at Brazzaville and concluded at 
Dakar. It was remarkable for solemn declarations 
on the General’s part that if an overseas terri- 
tory voted for secession it would be allowed to 
secede, that a majority of ‘noes’ in such a terri- 
tory would be taken to mean just that, and that 
a majority of ‘ayes’ would not remove the right 
of secession at a future date. 

As for Algeria, not an overseas territory, but a 
gtoup of fifteen departments, nobody knows what 
& majority of ‘noes’ there would mean. It is not 
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France’s Three Referendums 


DARSIE GILLIE 


Paris 
a respectable supposition. General de Gaulle has 
said that a majority of ‘ayes’ there will mean 
the desire of Algerians to be ‘full-share’ French 
citizens working out their future inside the French 
framework. He has not said that there cannot 
be autonomous institutions within that frame- 
work. General Salan, however, the Commander- 
in-Chief and Delegate-General in Algeria, has 
made it clear that in his view a majority of ‘ayes’ 
in Algeria will mean approval of integration— 
i.e., the Algerians to enjoy an equal status with 
all other Frenchmen, but without separate insti- 
tutions, and with the Moslems therefore in a 
permanent minority of at present nine millions in 
a nation of fifty-three millions. 

It is obvious, therefore, that French citizens 
in France, in Black Africa and in Algeria will be 
voting about quite different things, in quite 
different conditions. Témoignage Chrétien puts it 
this way: ‘For a Moslem of Algeria to vote “yes” 
is to accept integration. So he is informed by 
Le Bled (the army newspaper) and the men of 
May 13. For a Negro of the Ivory Coast to vote 
“yes” is to accept a proposal of association made 
by France to a country that has attained its 
majority and retains the right to tear up the con- 
tract if its terms are not respected or simply no 
longer give it satisfaction. For a metropolitan 
Frenchman to vote “yes” is to approve a consti- 
tutional text badly drafted and obscure, which 
might be a stepping-stone to a dictatorship or 
else a service lift to a new republic of the 1875 
type.’ 

Apart from the ambiguity of adding up to a 
single total answers to these diverse questions 
there is the impropriety of treating all the votes 
as equally free. It will not need much character 
for a Frenchman in France to vote ‘no,’ even if, 
as seems likely, the campaign will be one-sided. 
In Madagascar and Black Africa pressure, if 
brought, is far more likely to come from the local 
elected authorities than from the representatives 
of the central government. This would not in all 
cases be favourable to the new constitution. As 
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far as voting can be free in such politically in- 
experienced countries it may well prove to be so. 
But in Algeria the vote cannot be really free, 
because there is no free press, no elected authority 
and no guarantee of liberty of the person. On 
the one side there is the authority of the army, in 
civil no less than military matters—and on the 
other the clandestine authority of the rebels. The 
authority of the army is not identical with that 
of Paris. This does not merely mean that the 
Algerian vote will not necessarily represent 
Algerian opinion. The Europeans in Algeria, in 
alliance with the army in Algeria, overthrew the 
Fourth Republic. General de Gaulle has saved 
France herself from a military dictatorship, but 
he exercises only a limited authority in Algeria 
itself and has emancipated the army from any 
civilian control, except his own as Prime Minister. 
Madame Tillion, a profound observer of Algerian 
affairs, has observed that the war has transformed 
the situation in Algeria in that on the one side 
all French civilian authority and on the other 
all traditional authority amongst the Moslems 
has alike withered away. French soldiers and 
rebels are face to face in a political vacuum. In 
this situation, if the army is deeply persuaded 
of the rightness of a particular policy, it is in 
practice impossible for Paris, even General de 
Gaulle’s Paris, to modify this policy greatly. 
The army must itself discover it is wrong. How 
long will it take? Meanwhile it is liable to 
attribute unsuccess to Paris. Though it was in 
Algiers that General de Gaulle was first publicly . 
acclaimed, this was as a convenience rather than 
as a leader. Algiers has little patience with the 
General’s republican Ministers or liking for his 
offer of independence to Madagascar and the 
Ivory Coast. Further integration involves the pre- 
fabrication of French citizens by the army. Such 
citizens would themselves disintegrate if mingled 
with the more genuine article of metropolitan 
France. As long, therefore, as Algeria remains 
in her present condition she is a grave threat to 
the republican character of General de Gaulle’s 
or anybody else’s constitution. The situation 
guarantees only one set of liberties—those of 
Black Africa; the French army cannot operate 
simultaneously on both sides of the Sahara. 


~TUC Commentary—! 


‘ ELETE, we beseech Thee, O Lord, “Cannon, 

L.,” and substitute “Blair, W.” Amen.’ This 
curious prayer, if the incumbent of St. Peter’s 
Church, Bournemouth, is to be wholly consistent 
(and the worthy reverend quotes the Spectator in 
his letter to parishioners, so he is obviously a man 
in whose breast virtue and consistency com- 
mingle), should be heard from the pulpit there 
next Sunday. For the good vicar has, he tells us, 
prayed for each of the 1,000-odd delegates indi- 
vidually and by name. And since the list of dele- 
gates upon which he based his noble mission was 
printed this substitution has taken place. 

Of course, many changes in the composition of 
delegations are made between the compiling of the 
list and the first fall of the President’s gavel (he 
doesn’t have a gavel, actually, but a miserable 
little tinkle of a bell), made necessary by illness or 
death. But the substitution of Blair for Cannon 


was dictated by the sickness only of the’ British 
trade union movement and the death of another 
little bit of democracy. For Bro. Cannon was the 
man who fell foul of the remnants of the British 
Communist Party by resigning from it, and the 
Communist racketeers who run the -Electrical 
Trades Union, and who had previously rigged the 
union election to ensure the defeat of Mr. Cannon, 
could not stomach the thought of his breathing the 
fresh air of Bournemouth alongside the more 
obedient party hacks, not to say Haxells. So the 
General Purposes Committee was notified that 
there would be a change in the composition of the 
ETU’s delegation, and Mr. Cannon took his seat 
in the Visitors’ Gallery. 
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Whereupon, we were told, there was going to be 
an almighty row, led by Bro. Padley, whose Shop, 
Distributive and Allied Workers thought the 
Coms had gone a little too far this time. Alas, 
those who thought the TUC would sprinkle a little 
democratic disinfectant upon the stench of the 
ETU reckoned without the cowardice of the 
General Council (in particular its President, Mr. 
Tom Yates, and its General Secretary, Sir Vincent 
Tewson), and the ten-thumbed approach of Bro. 
Padley, who couldn't fight his way out of one of 
those sausage-skins that his union, if it has its way, 
won't let shopkeepers sell after six o’clock in the 
evening. When the General Purposes Committee 
announced the substitution of (among others) Bro. 
Blair for Bro. Cannon, Bro. Padley rose to ques- 
tion the motives behind it. Instantly, Comrade 
Foulkes was rising to a point of order, claiming 
in effect that if he and his butties chose to run the 
Electrical Trades Union as the Communist Party 
told them to, that was nothing to do with Con- 
gress. (The implicit corollary, that the members of 
the ETU could change this state of affairs if they 
wanted to does not, alas, follow, and is hardly 
likely to until someone rather more objective than 
Comrade Foulkes has charge of the ballot-boxes.) 
In this submission, the President hastened to up- 
hold Comrade Foulkes, all the Communists in the 
hall shouted ‘Rhubarb-rhubarb’ when Bro. Padley 
tried to continue, and that, in the space of roughly 
thirty-seven seconds, was that. 

Now the good vicar of St. Peter’s, in his Chris- 
tian charity, will presumably solve his problem by 
praying for Bro. Cannon as well as Bro. Blair, 
despite the fact that at the end of this fiasco the 
former was no longer a delegate. But the dissem- 
ination of Christian charity is no part of the 
official duties of the General Council of the TUC, 
and for them to cast the mantle of constitutional 
propriety over the disreputable goings-on in the 
ETU is a sorry comment on their conception of 
the duty they owe to the community. (It may come 
as a surprise to one or two of those fellows to 
learn that they have any duty to the community.) 
Oh, they can shoot their mouths off right enough; 
Mr. Tom Yates, in his drearily-delivered but not 
ill-composed Presidential address, spoke of ‘Com- 
munists dedicated to disruption’ within the trade 
unions. But ten minutes after he spoke thus 
bravely he was carefully looking the other way 
while ‘Communists dedicated to disruption’ were 
having a beano. The vicar of St. Peter’s might 
easily do worse, when he gets to his prayer for 
Bro. Yates, than murmur something about motes 
and beams. 

On the ETU scandal the knowing ones told us 
there was going to be a row, and the knowing ones 
were wrong. On the section of the General Coun- 
cil’s report dealing with the London bus strike, the 
knowing ones told us that there was going to be 
another, and the knowing ones were wrong again. 
A Communist or two endeavoured to stir up some 
kind of feeling against the General Council with 
jabber about ‘solidarity,’ but Mr. Frank Cousins 
was soon up on the rostrum to screw the lid down 
very firmly indeed. As IJ said last week (I, too, can 
be a knowing one when the fancy takes me), 
Frankie-boy is nobody's fool, and knows when he 
is well-and truly licked. Over the bus strike he was 
well and truly licked, and his first task at the 1958 
Congress was to re-establish his position, to go 
about giving the impression that nothing had hap- 
pened. And his speech on the bus strike was a 


THE 


meticulously constructed and beautifully balanced 
essay in the art of pretending that nothing had 
happened. He was very careful to offer no shadow 
of criticism of the General Council; he was very 
careful to thank all those unions who had offered 
financial support to the TGWU during their 
idiotic stoppage; he was very careful to reject any 
suggestion that his union was in need of sympathy; 
above all he was very careful to avoid blushing as 
he stood on the rostrum amid the longest and 
loudest ovation of the conference so far, with the 
exception of that accorded to Mr. Tom Driberg 
the day before. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, to me at any 
rate, that Frankie-boy could bring his busmen out 
on strike for seventy weeks rather than seven and 
still, when it was all over, have the TUC rise at 
him as soon as his fringed dome (he is wearing the 
fringe fluffy this year, like Mr. Gollancz) bobbed 
up behind the delegates’ microphone. But where 
now for Frankie-boy? The hierarchical system of 
the TUC being what it is (and the block vote of 
the other unions being what it is), he cannot hope 
to wield as a member of the General Council—or 
even, when it comes to be his turn, as President— 
powers commensurate with either his popularity 
among the rank and file or indeed with his ability. 
A year ago I asked what post in the next Labour 
Cabinet would go to Mr. Cousins. The question 
has since been complicated by the increasing like- 
lihood that there will never again be a Labour 
Cabinet for him to have a post in. But, assuming 
that there is, I repeat my question, for it seems to 
me inconceivable either that Frankie’s ambitions 
go no farther than being the General Secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, or 
that if he sought direct political power it could be 
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for long denied him. We shall see him again a 
Scarborough, anyway, and we shall not have see 
the last of him then. 

Nor, if it comes to that, have we seen the last 
of the 1958 Congress, surprising though it may 
seem to those who very naturally assume that the 
tomb-like stillness in the Pavilion means that the 
proceedings have been adjourned sine die. There 
have been one or two jolly moments so far; old 
Bro. Wigglesworth, for instance, was as usual ip 
excellent form and spirits, compressing more good 
sense, good humour and good trade unionism into 
five minutes than his 991 fellow-delegates seem 
likely to manage between them in five days. Mr, 
Bob Edwards, of the Chemical Workers, whose 
speech on Hungary was one of the highlights of 
last year’s Congress, managed to go on for nearly 
a quarter of an hour with a speech confined en. 
tirely to statistics, and statistics, moreover, that 
had nothing to do with the motion he was moving. 
Bro. Blair himself actually dared to show his face 
(a long and mournful one, not wholly unlike that 
of Mr. Disney’s Pluto), and said how wrong and 
wicked it was that Communist delegates to trades 
councils were not allowed to do something or 
other. And Bro. Blair was answered in what for 
me will remain the high-water mark of the Con- 
gress; a speech by Sir Tom O’Brien of such 
marvellous and stupendous incoherence, of such 
vast, total and unrelenting incomprehensibility, of 
such convoluted, verbless and fragmentary mean- 
inglessness, that I was absolutely persuaded at the 
end of it that the Lord had been graciously pleased 
to indicate His approval of the thoughtful action 
of the vicar of St. Peter’s by performing a miracle 
and returning the late Ramsay MacDonald to the 
world of the living. If you can call it living. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THERE ARE all sorts of apartheid. 
‘Baasskap’ is at one end of the scale 
—crude, ugly, unapologetic. Then, 
in the lumpish middle, come a 
thousand excuses and equivocations 
reflecting all conceivable colour-bar 
attitudes. And, at the other end, 
comes Hendrik Verwoerd. Or that, I gather, is 
where he would like to be, one of the intellectual 
apartheiders who sincerely believe that there is a 
practical and moral solution to the problem in the 
physical separation of the races, and in their 
‘separate but parallel’ development. But under the 
hard pressures of practical politics Dr. Verwoerd 
has had to temper his idealism. He and his house- 
hold—he is a father of seven—once dispensed 
with African servants just to show how it was 
done; but politically he has to give ground before 
labour-hungry industry and agriculture, whose 
demands just cannot be reconciled with complete 
apartheid schemes. 
* * x 
I SEE there is speculation already as to whether the 
Nationalist Party will split as a result of the com- 
petition for the premiership, and the fact that this 
was resolved in Dr. Verwoerd’s favour. Or, per- 
haps, following some especially high-handed 
action on his part capable of uniting in wrath the 
various factions at odds with him. There is always 
some speculation as to whether the Nationalist 


Party is about to split—largely because South 
African parties invariably do so, sooner or later; 
but this time there is something new about the 
Nationalists’ situation. For the first time in their 
history they have found themselves without a 
natural leader to move in. Hertzog, Malan, 
Strydom—each in his turn personified the Nation- 
alist passion and philosophy of his particular time. 
There were some flaws in the picture in Mr. 
Strydom’s case; he had fought under the Union 
Jack in the First World War (a young man’s im- 
prudent whim, all reference to which was er1sed 
from his official party biography). But in the end 
his stern dedication, unusual in politicians .ny- 
where, led to his being accepted most fully. No 
Nationalist could honestly claim that he regards 
Dr. Verwoerd in the same light. 
7x + ~ 


THE CONTROVERSY Over whether or not smoking 
causes lung cancer has died down for a while, but 
members of the profession, I find, are still inclined 
to be touchy on the subject. Some doctors feel 
that the profession’s honour is at stake: that it 
must prove there is a causal connection, or clse 
lose face. This is curious, because so far the pro- 
fession has not, in a sense, been directly con- 
cerned: the evidence, such as it is, has been 
statistical rather than clinical. The latest contribu- 
tion to the controversy comes from Sir Ronald 
Fisher, of the Department of Genetics in Cam- 
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bridge University. Until recently Sir Ronald has 
been fighting a rather desperate back-to-the-wall 
struggle to refute the charges against tobacco 
smoke; but this time he has been able to turn 
defence into attack. Writing in Nature, he claims 
that smokers, who inhale cigarettes can now be 
shown statistically to be less likely to get lung 
cancer than smokers who do not. This means, in 
effect, that if smoking did cause lung cancer, then 
inhaling would have to be recommended by doc- 
tors to compulsive smokers as ‘a practice of con- 
siderable prophylactic value.” But, as he says, 
smoking is probably not the cause: the more 
likely explanation, still needing more intensive 
exploration, is that heavy smoking and cancer are 
both the effects of other as yet unknown causes, 
hereditary or environmental. 

* * * 
‘WOULD THE ATTRACTION of the Labour Party for 
you, yourself, be greater or less if they were to 
follow a more definite Labour policy than they 
are at the moment?’ I cannot really believe that 
the high proportion of ‘Yes’ replies by Labour 
supporters to this Gallup Poll question has as 
much significance as the Left has read into it. 
What is a ‘Labour’ policy? Every supporter of the 
party has his own ideas; my only surprise is that 
the ‘Yes’ vote was not more unanimous, for all of 
us like to see our own party being positive, defin- 
ite, decisive—in theory. 

* * * 
A BRANCH Of the NUR recently laid the blame 
for the present state of the railways on the 
travelling—or, rather, the non-rail-travelling— 
public, who, it asserted, are not giving the neces- 
sary support. Commenting on this in an editorial, 
The Times argued that people who provide. the 
community with its goods and services are not en- 
titled to expect charity when the goods and ser- 
vices are no longer required. The same moral 
might be applied in another case reported in 
The Times the same day: of a valuation court 
which halved the assessment on the Somerset 
County Cricket Club because of its ‘continuing 
period of financial stress, which is largely due 
to the lack of public support.’ Would these 
valuers have reduced the rates on business 
premises for the same reason? I think not. My 
own view is that if county cricket has so far 
sunk in the public estimation that it can only 
survive by means of a continuous intravenous 
drip from the Pools it should not be kept alive by 
subsidies at the expense of other ratepayers. 

* na * 
A FRIEND WHO is a veteran member of the British 
Interplanetary Society has approached me in a 
state of indignant amusement about a Sunday 
Times article. The writer, reporting the current 
Astronautical Congress in Amsterdam, main- 
tained that until a year ago people attending these 
do's were visionary amateurs, not worth a sensible 
man’s attention; but that, now that success had 
been attained, those who went could be regarded 
as respectable. My friend says that in fact his 
Society has been represented by qualified scientists 
at these Congresses since they started seven or 
eight years ago, and that perfectly hard-headed 
rockets with practical problems have been going 
up, if not high, since 1944. My own quibble is 
different: whether or not one has much enthus- 
iasm for space travel it seems a new low in 
smugness actually to claim credit for not taking it 
seriously until it was achieved. PHAROS 
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‘Murder’ in Oakington Road 


By ELEANOR ETTLINGER 


STREET signs colour bar petition,’ ran the 
front-page headline of the Paddington Mer- 
cury, ‘White residents of Oakington Road, 
Paddington, have signed a: petition calling on 
the Government to limit the number of immi- 
grants. It has been sent to the Home Secretary.’ 
Oakington Road has three houses in a row, 
strikingly bright with new paint and let as fur- 
nished apartments to West Indians. So is another 
house, farther down the road. Two are owned 
and inhabited by coloured men and European 
wives. Forty-odd houses are for all-European 
occupation. The atmosphere is that of a sober 
working-class road where everyone but those who 
mind the under-school-age children and the pen- 
sioners is Out at work all day. The white residents 
are mostly protected tenants of long standing, 
clamouring rather hopelessly to be rehoused, or 
owner-occupiers full of grievances of how the road 
has deteriorated to the detriment of their original 
capital investments. 
* 

On Palm Sunday, March 30, there was a 
‘murder’ in Oakington Road. Soon after the ritual 
of Sunday dinner an old Irishman lay dying on 
the pavement. He had ‘been beaten up by young 
black chaps’ who were seen to scatter as on- 
lookers gathered. He died in the ambulance on the 
way to hospital. By April 22, when I began my 
work, nobody had been charged; but that there 
had been a murder, and that the murderer was 
black, nobody doubted.* 

The very next Monday evening, when the 
‘murder’ was inevitably the sole subject of con- 
versation and hysteria began to mount, ‘a young 
couple’ brought round a petition. It was brought 
to forty-two out of approximately 120 white 
family units. Nobody knew exactly what it im- 
plied. There was a total confusion as to the 
possible meaning of its many clauses. It was dark, 
it was late, it was raining; there were fears and 
insecurities and now death also. It was with this 
background that thirty-one family units later ad- 
mitted to me that they put their names, and in 
some cases the names of relatives and friends, 
to this paper. And to this background, the other 
eleven refused to sign it. 

Of the units not approached, because they were 
out at the time, or because the house was alto- 
gether omitted, nine later said that they would, 
and thirty-two that they would not, have signed 
it. Out of the second group fourteen sign nothing 
on principle. Some ten to fifteen units are per- 
manently unavailable, being senile, deaf or 
otherwise defective. 

I asked every family unit the same following 
questions in that order, writing the answers in a 
book in their presence: 

. Was the original petition brought? 
. Was it read? 

. Was it signed, and why? 

. Was it refused, and why? 


. Would they sign a counter-petition? 
. Other comments. 





*Wher in June the case was brought by the 
Public Prosecutor before the Marylebone Police 
Court the accused was’ found to have acted in self- 
defence against an old, aggressive and possibly in- 
toxicated Irishman who fell over backwards and 
died from a fractured skull resulting from the fall, 


During the seven days of the survey there was 
a Steady deterioration in the atmosphere; first 
to increasing reserve, suspicion and non-co- 
operation, with, in the end, some demonstration 
of frank hostility. To all questions I replied that 
I was a doctor, carrying out a social survey of 
the road, that I was acting in a purely personal 
capacity, and that my interest was to gain a 
closer understanding of phenomena that separate 
man from man on grounds beyond human 
control. 

The reasons for the growing hostility were, 
firstly, inconvenience. I had to trouble many 
households several times to approach all mem- 
bers. Secondly, and far more important, was the 
simple fact of my prolonged presence. That a 
doctor, the symbol for someone busy, educated 
and connected with the healing of sickness, 
should take all this trouble drove home to the 
people in sympathy with the original petition, for 
the first time, the vital, inescapable reality that 
even the most thoughtless and unconscious act 
carries its consequences in the course of time. I 
was the consequence and inevitably regarded 
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by all ‘guilty parties’ as an avenger for the act 
of aggression they had committed or identified 
themselves with in this petition. 


* 


The counter-petition read as follows: 

We the undersigned inhabitants of Oakington 
Road, Paddington, being aware of the gravity of 
both the housing and the unemployment ques- 
tions, believe that their solution does ‘not-lie in 
any form of infringement of full equal rights of 
racial minorities in this country. 

We understand that legislation attempting any 
form of restriction of free movement, or of 
segregation of the latter, amounts to the enforce- 
ment of a ‘colour bar.’ 

We ourselves entertain no race prejudices and 
are deeply shocked and disturbed that any 
petition seeking to establish such a precedent in 
this country has been formulated, circulated and 
signed. 

It was signed by twenty-nine units, ten of which 
had signed the original, which struck only one 
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man as requiring an explanation; ‘I signed the 
first one for the murder and this because I have 
no ill-feeling for coloured people.’ Relatively few 
signed my counterpetition, as I insisted that they 
read it carefully, and when, having read it, they 
asked me, ‘Would you like me to sign this?’, I 
then pointed out that the decision was entirely 
theirs; and many declined, feeling that they could 
not carry the burden of responsibility for so un- 
guided a decision. | am convinced that only four- 
teen of those who signed my counter-petition 
really understood its implication. Of the thirty-one 
units who signed the original, only nine had even 
read it. Here are some of their replies as to why 
they signed: 

‘This should never have been allowed. I thought 
they were the Young Conservatives.’ 

‘They lounge around and I can't afford to do 
it. They speak to white women.’ 

‘I signed because a young couple came and 
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said they led a dog’s life. They've done me no 
harm. There’s good and bad everywhere.’ 

‘I've got nothing against them, but they should 
have a place of their own like Maida Vale. | 
was brought up prejudiced against them.’ 

‘There’s ten people sleeping in a room over 
there.’ 

‘As far as the black are concerned they don't 
fidget us. But it gets on your nerves that they 
speak so loudly.” 

‘They should not be allowed to flood here. They 
must be stopped. They give whité girls babies.’ 

‘Two houses away taxi-cabs come bringing 
home white women late.” 

‘I would have signed it. I’m sick of it.-There’; 
a man next door plays the saxophone. He’s most 
rude. He’s ignorant. They should all be put in one 
place like they are in Canada. They should be 
together like in Wembley or in Sudbury. They 
live different from us. You wouldn't get an 
English person playing the saxophone. They are 
slower to learn than we are.” 

‘They blow their nose as they pass you.’ 

‘If you have respectable girls growing up, it’s 
not pleasant, white women and black men... .” 

‘Their windows and curtains are filthy. They 
are noisy.” 

‘I couldn't make head or tail of it. They said 
something about a man being murdered.’ 

‘They sit on front-door steps. Knocking a man 
down and running away and leaving him... . 
I never saw it, mind you.’ 

‘They've done me no harm. Black and white 
will never agree. Never has and never will.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter what you sign.’ 

‘I asked to see the signatures and signed !t 
and that’s that.” 

‘I don’t like “em. Because I don't like ‘em. | 
never did like “em. I worked with ‘em in France. 
They used the same latrines and were abrupt in 
using them.” 

‘The man who brought it said too many coming 
here and there would be no jobs. God made black 
as well as white, but if you see all the black 
prostitutes in Piccadilly it’s awful.’ 

* 

Let us now look at some of the replies of those 
who had refused to sign the original or who were 
out that evening but later said they would have 
refused to sign it. 

‘I have nothing 
murder.” 

‘Not prejudiced. I felt bitter that the man died.’ 

‘They never bother me.’ 

‘If they don’t interfere with you, why interfere 
with them?’ 

‘Good and bad everywhere.’ 

‘No racial discrimination, only the housing.’ 

‘It [the original] was cagey. It implied a colour 
bar. My feeling is anybody is the same.’ 

‘I can’t help being white.’ 

‘If they’re good enough to fight with me in 
Malaya three years they're good enough to live 
in the same road.’ 

‘They don’t interfere with me. I don't like them 
around. I don’t know why.” 

‘I’m not interested one way or the other. We're 
Irish and they have as much right as we.’ 

‘Refused to sign because I am a Liberal.’ 

‘How dared they bring that to me knowing | 
am Jewish.” 

In these replies we have an unusual opportunity 


against them, except the 
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of looking at a thing still largely made of its 
emotional raw material, before that emotion and 
the subsequent guilt have had time to rationalise 
and systematise replies into apparent plausibility. 
Where the problem is still quite young (i.e. of no 
more than four years’ standing) ‘rational’ argu- 
ments, like housing and unemployment, already 
figure in the replies of brighter and more 
sophisticated minds; but in the majority this 
‘organisation’ has not yet taken place, and the 
‘aggressive’ replies are still concerned with cross- 
mating and babies, ways of walking and sitting, 
talking and excreting (spitting, nose-blowing, 
lavatories and prostitution), to the extent that 
these matters figure in two-thirds of their replies. 
They are completely absent from those of the 
‘non-aggressive’ section—where, however, the 
murder and housing and an irrational antipathy 
are acknowledged in ten out of twenty-six replies. 


John Bull’s Schooldays 
Grist to 


By GEORGE 


Y parents left school at eleven to go to 
M work in a cotton mill. I was marked to do 
much the same, and I did; except that when my 
turn came I left school half-time at twelve and 
altogether at thirteen. That was in the days when 
sour foremen and managers often made mill life 
a fearful nightmare—especially for children and 
adolescents of normal sensibility. As a child I 
heard very little of the trials and purposes of 
learning. When my parents earnestly assured me 
that my schooldays would be the happiest of my 
life they were thinking of the contrast between 
school and factory rather than of the absolute 
joys of schooling. Most of the tales I was told 
by older people of their schooldays were recollec- 
tions of a few precious years of irresponsibility 
which God in His mercy allows to every chiid 
before being sent to work. Even for those days, 
and for the limited education that I was likely 
to get, it seems a shaky basis on which to en- 
courage a liking for school. But in my case it 
must have been good enough. At any rate my 
feet didn’t drag on their way to school and I do 
not recall that I ever longed for my schooldays 
toend. 





We lived in Bamber Bridge, a village of about 
4,000 people three miles south of Preston, Lan- 
cashire. It was almost exclusively a manufacturing 
village with six cotton mills and two foundries. 


_—_ 


* Assistant General Secretary of the TUC, 
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I think it can be concluded from this material 
that it is those members of society who have 
failed to accept or fully accept the natural and 
instinctive sides of their personality who persecute 
the man displaying these rejected functions, where 
the greater the difference, the less is the risk of 
possible identification. If this is even part of 
the answer, as would appear from this small-scale 
empirical approach, what long- or short-term 
remedies can be applied? 

The fact that the phenomenon would now be 
classified as sickness, allied to other persecution 
manias, puts it into a new light. We must re- 
member, though, that several decades after Freud 
we are still the prisoners of a puritanism all the 
more insidious in this age of Bikinis and ‘open’ 
discussion, that remains stunting and crippling to 
full human development (which is basically 
tolerant). 

If geography were taught along the lines of 
anthropology rather than geology and economics, 
and the child made intellectually curious about 
the values contributed by even the strangest cul- 
tural pattern, not only at his school, but also 
through broadcasting, we might be on the practi- 
cal road to eradicating this phenomenon, rooted 
in ignorance and sickness, that must be attacked on 
all fronts as ruthlessly as epidemics of physical 
disease. It is painful to have to admit, on recon- 
sidering the level of all these replies, that those 
who formulated them had passed through eight- 
odd years of compulsory education. Are we offer- 
ing tomorrow's men and women. better nourish- 
ment with which to resist the onslaught of reality 
waiting beyond the playgrounds? 


the Mill 


WOODCOCK* 


It, too, seemed disposed to favour the schools 
against the factories, for the backyards of most 
of its houses and the ends of its side-streets opened 
straight on to fields, and the sounds and smells 
that crept into classrooms—especially in summer 
—were rural, not industrial. 

‘There were five schools in the village, but our 
parents had no difficulty in deciding to which one 
we should go. They were all public elementary 
and denominational—two Church of England, 
two Catholic and one Methodist. The Church of 
England. schools were attached to separate 
churches, one at each end of the village. If your 
parents were neither Catholic nor Methodist you 
went automatically to one or the other simply 
according to whether you lived north or south of 
the railway. The railway lines ran through the 
village about dead-centre and there was no social 
distinction in being born or in living on one side 
or the other. The two Catholic schools belonged to 
one church. They were about half.a mile apart 
and otherwise distinguished from each other by 
the fact that one was for girls and the other for 
boys. (It shows how little Bamber Bridge was 
agitated about the larger educational issues that 
it has only just struck me that I never knew if 
the schools of the other denominations were fully 
co-educational. Their school buildings were all of 
a piece, but I don’t know if they had separate 
classes for boys and girls.) 

I went to the Catholic school, first to the 
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infants’ classes at the age of three wearing a frock 
and clogs. Neither the age nor the dress was 
unusual. Looking back, it seems an early age at 
which to start school, especially when I remember 
that three of us had to walk the two miles there 
and back unchaperoned twice a day. There were 
no buses to take us to and from school and no 
school meals to hold us there during the midday 
break. We were supposed to be in the charge of 
children a year or so older than ourselves, but 
even on the first day they left us as we turned at 
the end of the street out of the sight of mothers 
seeing us off from their front door-steps. 

My serious schooling really began when I went 
up to the boys’ school at the age of five. Serious, 
but as it proved, not strenuous. None of the boys 
of my year, including myself, ever showed any 
signs of talent, yet few of us had difficulty in 
satisfying the teachers at the end of each year 
that we were fit to move up to the next higher 
standard. We had no scholarly ambitions, no 
external examinations and no homework and, 
consequently, our education made no great de- 
mands on our intellects or on our emotions. The 
teachers were neither tyrants nor buliies. There 
wasn’t one that I could even describe as a 
‘character.’ I think that our natural instinct to 
stick by each other would have enabled us to 
resist a bully among the boys if there had been 
one. In short, in my time and in my school the 
only possible threat to our contentment was 
boredom. 

In fact we were seldom bored and never for 
long. This I attribute not so much to our per- 
sonal qualities as to the efforts of the teachers 
and particularly of the Headmaster. My school 
memories are very largely centred around the 
Headmaster—a short and tubby, straight-backed 
and dapper little man. Except in his sterner 
moments his eyes danced with what in anyone 
other than my Headmaster I would have diag- 
nosed immediately as devilment. His was the main 
influence in my school life, for, apart from being 
the Headmaster, he taught the fifth and sixth 
standards himself, and since I reached the fifth 
standard at the age of nine my last four years 
were spent directly under him. 


His method of preventing the school from 

lapsing into boredom was occasionally to inject 
an unorthodox item into a half-hour scheduled 
to be spent on a routine lesson. His timing was 
perfect and his choice of an item to arouse in- 
terest never fell flat. I can still recall the after- 
noons of dull, wet days when the Headmaster 
revived our flagging interest by unexpectedly dis- 
carding a lesson in English or in arithmetic and 
substituting a talk which soon became an ani- 
mated discussion on proverbs, parables, quota- 
tions, miracles, ghosts, Lloyd. 
George’s ninepence for fourpence, ~ 
Home Rule for Ireland or even the q 
interpretation of the laws of foot- 
ball. On one occasion he challenged 
each of us in standards five and six 
to write a poem—we who spoke the 
flat dialect of Lancashire and 
who spurned elegant speech as 
‘sissy.’ Surprisingly we found the 
effort absorbing .and, for good 
measure, the results provided us 
with a half-hour’s hilarity for 
another day. 
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His one and only attempt to improve our 
accents also turned out hilarious—to the school 
and to the rest of the teachers, but not, I think, 
to the Headmaster himself. He asked us to repeat 
after him the phrase: ‘Her hair of gold, her hair 
of gold, the lustre of her hair of gold.’ The 
response he got was something like this: 

Ururofgo-ald 
Ur ur of go-ald 
The lus-ther of 
Ur ur of go-ald. 

He stuck it grimly for a while in growing 
distress, seeking to make some headway by in- 
filtration and inviting some of us to try it solo. 
When at last he literally threw up his hands in 
despair the whole room rocked with laughter. We 
were sorry for him all the same, for we would 
have liked to be able to please him. 

I think the only other way in which we were a 
constant and sore disappointment to him was in 
our politics. He was a sound Conservative. The 
school, practically to a boy, was enthusiastically 
Liberal. I remember the sad look of resignation 
which came over his face on election day when 
he looked round his classroom and saw that most 
of us were wearing the red and green rosette of 
the Liberal and that none wore the orange and 
blue of the Conservative. 

If | were to try to describe more particularly 
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LTHOUGH Ceylon’s communal crisis is now 
A three months old, it has attracted little 
attention in the West, partly because of more 
spectacular events elsewhere and partly because 
of the temporary imposition by the Ceylon 
Government of a censorship fierce enough to be 
described by the Commonwealth Press Union as 
‘almost without parallel in a Commonwealth coun- 
try in time of peace.’ Yet a few facts have emerged, 
indisputable and depressing; that hundreds of 
people, both Sinhalese and Tamil, were killed 
in May and June, and thousands more fied either 
north or south as refugees; that a hundred leading 
members of the Tamil Federal Party, including 
ten MPs, were arrested; that at the height of the 
crisis the Government’s emergency powers in- 
cluded those of search, seizure and arrest without 
warrant, and that ‘people of bad character’ were 
arrested as ‘a preventive measure’; and that on 
both sides private armies were created as ‘volun- 
teers’ under the familiar cloak of “Youth Organi- 
Towards the end of last month the 
Government was reported to be expecting yet 
another peaceful resistance campaign in the 
Tamil-speaking areas of the north and east; very 
clearly much depends on the results of the some- 
What belated Tamil Language Bill which is to be 
Presented to the Senate in Colombo this week. 
In the circumstances, the recent plea by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bandaranaike, that ‘we must now 
solve our economic problems and not get back 
to the language problem’ is an evasion; the 
essential causes of the crisis remained unsolved. 

The trouble has sprung directly from the 
Promises that were made or implied by Mr. 
Bandaranaike’s People’s United Front during the 
election campaign of 1956; that Sinhalese would 
become the State language, that Buddhism would 
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the different things we were induced to do at 
school I am afraid that many of them would 
nowadays seem quite trivial. Nevertheless, at the 
time we found them interesting and diverting, 
and if their purpose was no more than to relieve 
the monotony of our education they were entirely 
successful. I doubt if that was their only purpose, 
or, indeed, their real purpose. I believe that they 
were intended by our teachers as a means of 
encouraging us to remain eager and curious. Our 
teachers knew, just as well as our parents, the 
kind of adult world into which we would enter 
in the first year of our teens. If we followed the 
most common pattern we would become ‘factori- 
fied’ in a matter of months, old before our time, 
anxious to give the impression that we too were 
as morose, taciturn and matter-of-fact as our 
elder workmates appeared to be. 

When I left school I had no particular regret 
at the parting. By that time the First World War 
was half-way through, there was a shortage of 
labour, and life in the mill had become easier. 
But, like my parents, I too soon began to think 
of my schooldays, not as days on which we had to 
swot, but as those tingling frosty mornings on 
which, with the other lads, I set out for school 
babbling about football with not a care in the 
world. 


Communal Crisis 


By STUART NORMAN 


be the official religion, and that foreign-owned 
industries—meaning especially the tea estates— 
would be nationalised. As a political platform this 
gave the United Front an impressive victory at 
the polls. But socially their morality was question- 
able; and at least one of them was economically 
dubious. 

Of the island’s population of nine millions (an 
increase of over two millions since the end of 
the war) six millions are Sinhalese, the de- 
scendants of colonists who came from the valley 
of the Ganges in the sixth century Bc and were 
converted to Buddhism 200 years later. Mr. Ban- 





daranaike is on safe ground when he maintains 
that an independent Ceylon should by history 
and tradition be Sinhalese in language and 
Buddhist in religion. The Tamils, however, can 
hardly be blamed for putting the practical virtues 
of justice and social equality before the argu- 
ments of history. They are a minority, certainly, 
but by no means a small one. A million of them, 
descendants of invaders from South India, are 
full citizens of Ceylon and can fairly be called 
indigenous. Another million are Indian Tamils; 
many of these work on the plantations and most 
of them are disenfranchised. The main religion 
of both groups is Hinduism. In addition there 
are nearly half a million Ceylon Moors, also 
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Tamil-speaking. If to all these are added the 
European population (including 7,000 British) 
and over 40,000 Eurasians, most of them Chris- 
tians, the non-Sinhalese and non-Buddhist popu- 
lation totals some two and three-quarter millions. 
Moreover, many of the important posts in the 
island’s political, administrative, professional and 
cultural leadership have come from these groups. 
The Sinhalese fear the Tamils and the Eurasians; 
the Buddhists fear the Hindus, the Moslems and 
the Christians; and Mr. Bandaranaike, having 
achieved power on a wave of racial and religious 
emotion, has always found it hard to restrain 
those on whom he relies so much for support. 

He has recently denied that his election mani- 
festo included a promise to nationalise the tea 
plantations. Tea, he now says, will not be taken 
over in the near future and, if and when it is, 
there will be full and adequate compensation. 
This denial, one suspects, has come too late. For 
dark hints of nationalisation were undoubtedly 
made in the past by leaders of the United Front 
and are, indeed, one reason why the Ban- 
daranaike Government has always been a 
coalition extending far Leftwards. It can hardly 
be a coincidence that the key post of Minister 
of Food and Agriculture is held by a Trotskyite, 
Mr. Gunwardene, who openly disapproves of the 
Prime Minister's cautious approach to the 
nationalisation of the plantations. So Mr. Ban- 
daranaike, in addition to the necessary appease- 
ment of Sinhalese and Buddhist extremists, is 
faced with continuous pressure from his own Left 
wing. To this was added, in May, a widespread - 
strike of the plantation workers, organised by the 
powerful Communist Party as an attempt to push 
the Government into an active policy of 
nationalisation. Moreover the harbour workers 
of Colombo have for some time pursued a ‘go 
slow’ policy which a correspondent in the Times 
of Ceylon recently described as ‘worse than a 
strike.’ 

All this is the background to the current crisis, 
and although events reached the point of ex- 
plosion only a few weeks ago the threats have 
certainly existed since the present Government 
took office in 1956. Sinhalese extremists imme- 
diately began pressing the Government to honour 
some ef the pledges that it had tossed off care- 
lessly at election time. The Buddhist priesthood 
used its own considerable influence in the same 
direction. There must’ be one State language: 
Sinhalese. There must be one State religion: 
Buddhism. 


From the spring of 1956, therefore, the Tamil 
minority feared the worst, and within few 
months of the election it was conducting a cam- 
paign against the official use of the Simhalese 
letters SRI on the number plates of vehicles. Even 
then, on this issue—which to the foreign visitor 
seemed trivial and parochial—ihere was violence 
and bloodshed. The ‘language’ problem, of 
course,.is really a polite name for a dispute that 
is essentially as much a communal affair as the 
troubles in 1947 between Hindu and Moslem 
in India and Pakistan and just as strongly felt. 
Certainly it has been deep enough to give to the 
Tamil Federal Party, an almost powerless force 
before the last election, complete electoral control 
of the Tamil areas in the north. 

Mr. Bandaranaike has always promised what 
he calls ‘the reasonable use of Tamil,’ but cntil 
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the new Bill this had never been formally em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament. The Federal 
leaders had little reason, therefore, to be im- 
pressed by his promises. Indeed, when he made 
a pact with them last summer, once again promis- 
ing ‘reasonable’ use of Tamil, together with the 
creation of Regional Councils in Tamil-majority 
areas, he delayed so long in placing the necessary 
legislation before Parliament that the extremists on 
both sides had plenty of time to vitiate his good 
intentions; and his Government’s first action after 
agreement was the extremely tactless one of 
sending State-owned buses into the Tamil areas 
newly marked with the hated SRI sign. One day 
in May this year some 200 Buddhist monks 
marched to his house and refused to leave until 
he had publicly disowned his pact with the 
Tamils; which he did by radio the same day, 
giving some very flimsy reasons for his weakness 
under pressure. From that moment Ceylon was 
virtually in a state of civil war, with democracy, 
as is customary on such occasions, the first victim. 


Mr. Bandaranaike is a professed Socialist and 
democrat who has found Socialism hard to prac- 
tise in view of his country’s dependence on foreign 
capital and democracy an elusive ideal in a land 
where the most powerful influences are not 
always democratic. Military rule, censorship of 
the press and the arrest of MPs are odd policies 
for a democratic government in time of peace. 
For nearly a third of Ceylon’s population the 
name of Solomon Bandaranaike is associated with 
racialism. The proportion of non-Sinhalese in 
public positions has slowly decreased and many 
Tamil businesses have closed down. Anyone who 
has visited Ceylon in recent months must have 
been made aware of the real fear of the Tamils 
and Eurasians for their professional future and, 
ultimately, for their homes and their lives. Most 
depressing of all, perhaps, is the open influence of 
the extreme Buddhist Bikkus, their complete 
flaunting of democratic conventions and _ their 
almost medizval methods of achieving their par- 
tisan ambitions. There can be few religious groups 
in the present century who have commanded 
such power and such fear in the name of charity 
and humility. Only a fortnight ago an Opposition 
MP felt impelled to ‘pity’ the Government for 
being surrounded by ‘yellow-robed racketeers.’ 


Can the Prime Minister escape from his pre- 
dicament without accepting a federal solution 
and the virtual partition of Ceylon—a policy 
which he has more than once dismissed as im- 
practicable? There is certainly the danger that the 
uses of the Tamil language that are promised 
under the new Bill may be too restrictive for the 
Tamils and too adventurous for the Sinhalese ex- 
tremists on whom the Government has too fre- 
quently felt obliged to lean. Clearly Mr. Ban- 
daranaike will need great courage, and must 
sooner or later make a more forceful and public 
repudiation of his own extremists than he has 
dared to make so far. Indeed, he should realise, as 
Pandit Nehru realised, that the chances of re- 
ligious toleration are greatest in a State that is 
formally secular. This is the least he can do: if 
he does it he may yet win the people of Ceylon 
even if he loses the support of some of his more 
dubious allies. If he fails, then a further swing 
Leftwards is the most likely alternative to a con- 
tinution of military and police rule, for the Com- 
munist Party waits in the wings. 
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Roundabout 


Air man 


“yOU NO CAME by 
the aireyplane, 
did ye?’ asks the 
chambermaid 
with the bagpipe figure and the tartan 
cheeks. “You must have time to kill.’ 
Time to kill. The Londoner flying by 
BEA to the Edinburgh Festival rises at 
6.30 a.m. when the dazzling, deceptive, 
early-morning, almost-Mediterranean 
sunshine gives a false promise of a 
glorious day. 

At 7.30 a.m. the mists are already 
falling like sheets of gauze around the Cromwell 
Road Air Terminal. A hostess on the internal 
television network marshals the traveller from 
weighing machine to cashier and to hump-backed 
bus. At 8.15 a.m., among the Martian landscapes 
of London Airport, he sits in the glass-walled tea 
lounge reading the New Yorker and Life. He 
mutters, happily, ‘It’s the only way to travel.’ The 
loudspeaker like the Pied Piper draws him down 
the ramp to another bus. And again he sits. 

At 8.35 a.m. the tall, beautiful hostess with the 
Mona Lisa smile leans intimately over him 
whispering the news of an hour's delay in take-off. 
Back in the lounge he sits at the same table again, 
reads the same New Yorker and Life, stares at the 
same coffee cup with the drowned cigarette swell- 
ing in the dregs. 

9.30 a.m. The flight is ready to take off. Down 
the ramp. Into the bus. Out to the plane. 

On the seating plan the Viscount looks spacious 
and elbow-roomy. In fact, the first-class passen- 
ger is packed in threes on the right or twos on the 
left. His knees grate against the seat in front. His 
shoulders push against his neighbour at every 
breath. The windows are arranged so that no one 
gets more than a three-inch sliver of a view. The 
wings tremble and the Viscount is off. 

A quiet American halts the stewardess. “What’s 
the difference between the first-class and tourist 
flights?” he asks mildly. ‘Two pounds ten shillings 
return, sir,’ she brightly beams. 

‘No, that’s not quite what I meant. If this is a 
first-class flight, how uncomfortable can the tour- 
ists be?’ : 

The stewardess flushes.’ ‘The seating is the same 
on both flights, sir. But this is all called “first 
class.” You get a breakfast,’ 

The American looks at his twenty-five-shilling 
breakfast and shrugs. The wings tremble. The 
engines purr. 

11 a.m. in Edinburgh Airport. The baggage is 
unloaded with slick efficiency by several porters. 
Then one lone porter is left slowly sorting it out 
among the passengers. No tickets are produced. 
The passenger’s word is accepted as evidence of 
ownership. But a policeman prevents anyone pick- 
ing up his own possessions. All must wait while 
One porter services fifty travellers. Delay succeeds 
delay. Eventually crawling buses arrive in the 
smoky Festival city. It is twelve noon. The journey 
from terminal to terminal in crowded discomfort 
has taken four and a half hours and cost £8. 

BEA are making money. But are they making 
friends? 









Moon man 


‘UP THE STAIRS and over the bridge for the Food 
Fair,’ said the station announcer and we all 
surged forward, taste buds tingling with anticipa- 
tion. The treats provided at the Fair are certainly 
Lucullan, that is if you can picture Lucullus in a 
snack-bar. A morsel of sausage, a buttered Saltine, 
a thimbleful of soup; then round again like 
Gulliver at a Lilliputian banquet. Wait at the stand 
as the food sizzles away, and while they're putting 
it on cocktail sticks; then swoop at the tray as it 
goes by with never a hint of English reserve. 


In the International Section, sleek girls in 
national dress were preparing Paella, Hefekranz, 
boiled rice and beans, fried yams and curries, in 
a heady aura of spices and sauces. In the Great 
Britain stand two homely girls in print frocks were 
busy entering something in a ledger while a faint 
smell of disinfectant hung in the air. At the 
Ghana stand one woman looked at the girls, 
squinted up at the sign and said, ‘Oh, it’s China.’ 


An electronic sideshow starred Gygan, the 
Man from the Moon, a seven-foot creature of 
steel with a sixty-inch chest to keep all the transis- 
tors in. He walked spastic fashion with that 
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curious whirring noise which all Moonmen seem 
to affect. Gygan, in partnership with a trim red- 
head, performed a number of tricks such as 
taking an egg in his hand without cracking it. 
This performance was being filmed and before 
the show started, the arc-lights were turned on the 
audience who gazed appreciatively at nothing 
while a cameraman took a few reaction shots. 

Upstairs the USA Fair was giving samples most 
generously. Doughnuts were being handed out as 
fast as people could persuade themselves their 
faces had been forgotten. A couple of pug-faced 
girls dispensed cool fruit drinks. A variety of 
foods was displayed; cooked turkey slices, chicken 
pie, ‘Uncle Ben Rice,’ all in such dazzling wrap- 
pings that it seemed incredible that these had to 
be thrown away. 

Downstairs again all kinds of glittering equip- 
ment was being demonstrated by hearty men who 
spoke so enthusiastically about their products that 
when they got to the price they made it seem part 
of the privilege of having such marvellous tools. 

In a window case headed ‘Just arrived from 
Argentina’ there were several spanking sides of 
beef and some small cuts such as aitchbone and 
top-rib. It all looked rather like the windows of 
airlines with pictures of their more celebrated 
patrons. , 

One last look at the British stand to tind a girl 
sitting at a table, idly chopping almonds. 


The Invisible Dramatist 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Elder Statesman. (Lyceum, 
Edinburgh.) — The Discip- 
lines of War. (Cranston Street 
Hall, Edinburgh.) — Brou- 
haha. (Aldwych.). — Much 
Ado About Nothing. (Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon.) 





SOMEHOW Mr. T. S. Eliot melts 
the marrow in the bones of critics. When Don 
Quixote de la Faber comes blindly clanking 
across the waste land, the fog streaming from 
his outsize armour, the gallant yeamen of Eng- 
land break their pencils across their knees and 
throw themselves beneath his proud hooves. They 
are so afraid that they will miss the point that they 
desperately make all the points he muffed. They 
rewrite his plays for him. “They magnify his 
puppets into people. They create an imaginary 
genius called ‘T. S. Eliot—playwright’ and 
clamber over each other to call us all to worship 
at the shrine of the Invisible Dramatist. 


Eliot’s latest play, The Elder Statesman, has 
been so far for the critics the piéce de non- 
résistance of the Edinburgh Festival. It would be 
unfair to assert that Mr. Eliot already writes 
English as though it were a dead language—but 
his prosy dramatic verse is at best dangerously 
wounded. And there is little pleasure to be gained 
from watching him reverse over the dying victim. 


An old political peer crawls off to an up- 
holstered bolthole in the country—a sort of 
baron’s Butlin’s camp—where rigor mertis will 
quietly creep from his stiff upper-class lip to the 
last empty suburb of his freezing corpse. Among 


the sacred groves two profane old loves sprout 
like ghosts. There is the grammar school swot he 
debauched at Oxford—an unsuccessful forger 
who became a South American millionaire. There 
is the tarty blonde he seduced at the stage door 
—a chorus girl who became a professional merry 
widow. Together they twist the screw of emotional 
blackmail and in the gleaming mirrors of their 
eyes he sees himself as he really is. Leaning over 
his coffin are his two children—a daughter who 
loves but does not understand and a son who 
hates but does not understand. Before he dies out- 
side the summer house temple, he makes confes- 
sion and feels for the first time the warmth of 
comprehension. This is the plot. But already the 
précis is better than the practice. 

E. Martin Brown has directed all but two of 
the cast to speak at dictation speed like an exercise 
in teaching English by radio. The opening scene 
between Anna Massey as the daughter and 
Richard Gale as her fiancé might be by Charles 
Morgan out of Agatha Christie. The slow-motion 
trivialities float down like confetti while the 
Young England couple join hands over the anvil. 
‘It...is...simply...a... question... of 

. you... Staying... to... tea’ they dictate 
to each other, while the hushed house holds up 
each word to the light seeking for a revelation. 
Mr. Gale is as stiff, glazed and cold as a monu- 
ment: Miss Massey, with her puffed cheeks and 
popping eyes, is torn between ham and hamster— 
for the more technique she pours into this tiny 
role the more it overflows into melodrama, 

The two ghosts are allowed to rattle their 
glacial verse a little more naturalistically so that 
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the quickness of the foot sometimes deceives the 
ear. But William Squire prances and cavorts like 
a refugee from a horror film in which Peter Lorre 
was filling in for Boris Karloff. And Dorothea 
Phillips is believable only within the conventions 
of a matinee comedy with intellectual pretensions 
—I expected her to enter swinging a Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury chirruping ‘Anyone for Tenny- 
son?’ 

The Elder Statesman is a zombie play designed 
for the living dead. Occasionally across the pallid 
mortuary scene flits an ironic joke or a haunting 
phrase but the smell of formaldehyde hangs 
heavy in the air. It is a play in which Mr. Eliot 
mistakes snobbery for ethics, melodrama for 
tragedy, vulgarity for wit, obscurity for poetry 
and sermonising for philosophy. Only Paul Rogers 
as the deliquescing peer sits it all out with a cer- 
tain neuralgic grandeur and poker-faced stoicism. 
In his muted trumpet voluntaries even lines like 
‘This is the peace which ensues upon contention 
when contention ensues upon the truth’ ring out 
with a brassy music of their own. 


* 


The nearest thing to a play in Edinburgh so far 
has been The Disciplines of War by the Oxford 
Theatre Group, commissioned by this amateur 
University body from Willis Hall, a twenty-nine- 
year-old ex-regular soldier from Nottingham. 
Two hours in the life of an army patrol in the 
Malayan jungle, this is both an eye-opener and an 
ear-opener where the Army Game is played for 
keeps. We have often seen the same sweaty group 
in the same sweaty trap in films like Home of the 
Brave and A Walk in the Sun from Hollywood. 
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But it is rare to see bloody, bawdy villeins down 
to the last spit and belch and boast holding the 
British stage as they grow up from Reluctant 
Heroes into reluctant cowards. The language is 
embarrassingly alive and kicking and Peter Dews 
has given this raw play a raucous, rousing pro- 
duction with frightening moments of silence. The 
Oxford Theatre Group roar out their soldiers’ 
chorus in perfect harmony with Patrick Garland 
as the cocky, cockney fighting-cock emerging as 
a brilliant soloist. 


* 


Brouhaha has Peter Sellers, a goon gone east, 
dizzily juggling badtaste jokes about such holy 
topics as oil, religion and sex. As the farouche 
Farouk who realises that trouble is his only export, 
Mr. Sellers is impossibly funny in himself. Un- 
fortunately George Tabori is unable to keep up 
the supply of material for this most prodigal of 
all comics. The best wisecracks rarely pass the 
level of undergraduate revue sneers and the twists 
of plot are all too predictable. Leo McKern—a 
Soviet agent worried because his son has gone 
wild and joined the Communist Party—is the only 
character who is not off-the-peg. Despite the 
desperate gimmickry of Peter Hall’s production, 
Brouhaha remains a hodgepodge of smartaleckry 
aimed bang smack at the intellectual teddy-boy 
set. The jokes do not have whiskers only because 
they have not yet begun to shave. 

Much Ado About Nothing has been set by pro- 
ducer Douglas Seale in the ‘Italy of Verdi and 
Rossini.’ This time-travelling device is usually an 
attempt to escape the logic of Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion by distracting the eye with elaborate, spectac- 
ularly irrelevant scenery and costumes. It is a con- 
fession of a fear of the text. It is a method hiding 
genius behind talent. And the worse the play the 
more successful the window-dressing. 

At Stratford, the weakest links in Much Ado 
to the modern taste emerge as the strongest against 
this operatic background. The theme of the play 
is the sourly ironic query after Nothing? Things 
are not what they seem and there are three tricks 
played on those who are willing to deceive them- 
selves. Beatrice and Benedick are gulled into love. 
Hero is gulled into disgrace. But the stupidity of 
the groundlings proves a truer guide to truth than 
the sophistication of the courtiers. In most pro- 
ductions Hero is pushed into the background. 
The actors race through her lumpish complica- 
tions to get to the sprightly fencing of Beatrice and 
Benedick. Among the bowler hats and the 
cigarettes and the champagne and riding boots 
and the crinolines, Mr. Seale gives a lingering 
emphasis to the denunciation of Geraldine 
McEwan in the candle-lit chiaroscuro church. 
Amazingly, the trick works and springs tears from 
those who could not weep at Mr. Seale’s destruc- 
tion of Lear. Richard Johnson’s Don John, too, is 
a stiff-legged psychopath who by giving no 
explanation of his motives explains himself com- 
pletely. Leonato and Antonio, the two old 
whiskery rakes secretly rejuvenated by the disaster 
in their family, are characters who suddenly 
acquire new dimensions. 

But Beatrice and Benedick are almost buried 
beneath all this meringue. Googie Withers never 
really manages to get out from under the décor. 
In this period and in her style, Beatrice has to be 
an Oscar Wilde heroine whose witticisms are care- 
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fully rehearsed and inevitably applauded. Un- 
fortunately Shakespeare’s epigrams are just not 
good enough—we laugh at the idea of the joke 
rather than at the joke itself. Beatrice becomes a 
rattling bore whose spinsterhood is only too 
understandable. Michael Redgrave, too, seems 
uneasy inside this nineteenth-century Italian joker, 
Shakespeare gives no reasons for his sudden 
embarrassments, his fits of self-doubt, his shy 
mutterings to himself. But, oddly enough, never 
has Mr. Redgrave’s charm been so warmly 
beamed at the audience. Whatever he does, we 
accept and enjoy it. We eat out of the hollow of his 
white-gloved palm. It is a triumph of sheer pro- 
jection over production. This is a wedding 
bouquet of a Much Ado—a long way off from 
Shakespeare in many scenes but a gay theatrical 
jamboree. 


Between the Lines 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


Major Barbara. (Royal Court.) 


WHILE Shaw lived his plays had two producers, 
one of them invariably Shaw himself, advising the 
actors exactly how to speak his lines; and although 
actors do not normally take kindly to such instruc- 
tion very few of them disregarded it, and most 
were highly impressed. One of the reasons, I sus- 
pect, why Shaw's plays are not now more often 


seen is that producers have little idea how his lines. 


should be spoken: few, indeed, care how any 
author’s lines are spoken—they tend to regard 
that as the actor’s business, contenting themselves 
with problems of grouping, movement and so 
forth. But actors themselves have very little notion 
how to speak Shaw’s lines. ‘Period,’ for example, 
tends to be indicated (as in the opening scene of 
Major Barbara) by.-a slightly over-articulated 
prissy diction, coupled with self-conscious over- 
emphasis designed to collect laughs in the con- 
venient places. Shaw admittedly gives actors every 
encouragement to guy parts such as Stephen 
Undershaft and Charles Lomax; but the moment 
an actor tips the balance further towards farce the 
proper effect is lost. The early part of Major 
Barbara, punctuated as usual by that staccato roll 
of seats being tipped up and down which is the 
leitmotiv of the Royal Court, was tiresome. 
Surprisingly, the Salvation Army hostel act was 
a success. Shaw had barely more idea of what 
constitutes a British working-class tough than 
Dickens, but Bill Walker, done well by Alan 
Dobie, survives much better than Bill Sykes. Joan 
Plowright’s Barbara came across in this act, too; 
though she lacks that passionate temporary in- 
tensity needed to convince us that she might be a 
match for her father. Undershaft, so real a figure 
in the Twenties, has become tedious: the character 
is interesting mainly for its depressing revelation 
of the way Shaw's mind was working, with its 
growing enjoyment of dialectics divorced from 
contemporary morality. There is little tension left 
in the play: little feeling, as there ought to be even 
to theatregoers who have seen it many times, that 
Barbara may disentangle herself from father’s 
wiles, or that Adolphus will beat him at his own 
game. The last scene is consequently flat. Yet there 
is more than enough Shavian sparkle in the middle 
stages to make this an entertaining evening. 
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Busk-man’s Holiday 


By KENNETH 


THE Radio Show is the perfect 
busk-man’s holiday for Pea- 
body dwellers—or for anyone 
else who lives at a high density 
with the windows open and the 
volume turned up. Two hours at 
the show would send any sensi- 
tive man home convinced that 
he was at least one degree under, that his rice 
pudding was not really creamy and that neither 
the window test nor the tongue test was going 
to help him to become a little whiter each day. 
This silver jubilee show combines all the sensa- 
tions of a knock-out blow with the impression of 
being at a football match, a concert, the local 
palais and a class ‘B’ picture. Wherever you go, 
apart from the ‘audio’ listening chambers, you are 
haunted by roars of recorded applause from the 
BBC’s sports display; waves of highly-fied gems 
from the classics; staccato gruntings from the 
ubiquitous Hammond organ, and many a nasal 
cry of ‘OK, Mike, let’s batter the door down.’ 

If you want to escape from this ear-shattering 
chaos, which is rather like an American play 
musically concreted by Peter Brook, you can find 
several live shows in the building. One is ITV’s 
disappointing Tenniel-tented ‘wonderland.’ 
Another is the BBC’s celebrity studio, where you 
can hear and see giants of skiffle saying ‘yes- 
definitely-yes’ to the aha-well-now-then inter- 
viewers. And a third is a sound-effects studio, 
where BBC employees make noises like marching 
Roman soldiers while Mr. Wallace Greenslade 
reads a script bursting with subtlety (‘] wonder 
what Olympic games Mark Antony was, up to 
last night?’). 

But, as the woman said, ‘You can hear that 
sort of rubbish at home any day.’ She had come, 
like me, to look and not to listen. We were well 
catered for. Everything was there, from the 
macabre (a metallic Frankenstein hand relent- 
lessly changing push-buttoned channels) to the 
subtopian—an honest model of mock-Tudor 
suburbia. This was a setting for that old one- 
upmanship ploy, the roof-top: television aerial. 
Elsewhere there was a new gimmick for the in- 
verted snob—an indoor aerial disguised as a 
paralysed spray of artificial flowers. If your guest 
is clever enough to find these he might still miss 
the television set itself. Can it be that fine piece of 
‘Chippendale’ in the corner? It could be, if you 
had laid out something like 200 guineas. But it is 
more than likely that the set is out of sight be- 
cause it is a portable and can be tucked away with 
ease. As usual most of the portable receivers are 
more handsome than the larger ones. The de- 
signers of this year’s portable television sets have 
reached a happy compromise between the cock- 
tail-cabinet strivings of the larger models and the 
engine-room appearance of earlier portables. And 
now that more radio sets are ‘transistorised’ they 
are smaller and better to look at. 

But not everyone wants a portable. There is still 
some demand for-large pieces of furniture. And 
because of the demand there is fierce competition 
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among manufacturers to see who can provide the 
most eye-catching styling. The woman who asked 
to see a ‘full fringe’ set to go with her 1930 lamp- 
shade was disappointed, but she still had plenty 
of ghastly choice, for the exhibition’s sponsors 
offer ‘a range of contemporary, continental and 
traditional cabinets.’ 

What do they mean by traditional? Not only 
‘Chippendale,’ but also the Thirties Look, which 
might well have wandered out of one of those 
nine-o’clock fireside groups in wartime films. 
Continental? These are highly polished, dark- 
stained, brass-trimmed imitations of German best- 
sellers. They have all the ugly self-consciousness 
of American car-styling. And contemporary? 
The word can be used to describe the few good, 
clean designs; but it really means the splay-legged, 
ebonised, brass-ferruled stuff (with or without a 
tweed finish) which matches the window displays 
in the lesser emporia in Tottenham Court Road. 
It also means optical illusions. The gimmick of 
the year is the attempt by several manufacturers 
to make their television cabinets look more shal- 
low, and to cash in on the news that an American 
invention will lead to the production of sets no 
thicker than picture frames. One new set—the 
‘Slender Seventeen’—really is smaller than sual; 
the others show that there is a lot of design in- 
genuity in the industry which could be put to 
better use. : 

So much for thinner sights. What about thicker 
sounds? What are the effects of hi-fi and stereo- 
phonic reproduction on design? These develop- 
ments in sound mean that the television set will 
soon have a large competitor to take the place of 
the radio, which has been banished, in many 
homes, to the pocket or the kitchen shelf. You 
can’t have thicker sound without taking up more 
space. Until recently, while hi-fi was a cat’s- 
whisker hobby and equipment was sold in com- 
paratively undressed form, there seemed some 
hope that its commercial casing would be neat and 
simple. One or two of the units now available are 
pleasant enough. But competition is beginning and 
the stylists are getting to work, probably to the 
briefing of one manufacturer’s terrible slogan— 
‘A New Shape for a New Sound.” If you want 
hi-fi, and you don’t want tweeters in tweed, your 
best bet is to do it yourself. 

What else does the Earls Court show offer? 
Among my favourites were the cheese-cake record 
sleeves (pornographs for your phonograph); that 
new low in names—the ‘consolette-type’ radio, 
and the circulating rumour that an exhibit called 
Fidelity Fair was doing a brisk trade among mis- 
informed spinsters. The best designs in the 
exhibition were the GPO’s new telephone re- 
ceivers (available next year) and the monitor 
viewers (they would make excellent sets) in the 
control room of the Radio Industry Council. The 
best joke at the exhibition was the BBC’s censor- 
ship, with white paint, of the worst joke at the 
exhibition. A picture of Cliff Michelmore looking 
at an Emett-like musical instrument, which in- 
corporated a lavatory basin, had been captioned: 
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‘Cliff Michelmore tries to get to the .” But 
no: the Corporation have whited their sepulchral 
sense of humour and I won't betray them. But do 
go and have a look before they nip out for another 
coat of paint. 


Cinema 


Sweet South 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Sea Fury. (Odeon, Leicester 
1D) Square.) — King Creole. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.)—The 
———" Revenge of Frankenstein. 
/ (Plaza.)\—The Man Inside. 
(New Victoria.) 
IF the West (as I said last week) 
is our favourite legend, the 
South is our favourite pipe-dream. Malevolent 
and marvellous, enviable and despicable, all we 
dread and long for in the way of sensual satisfac- 
tion, irresponsibility, and emotional high jinks, it 
forms the basis—a sort of general Mediterranean 
atmosphere—of innumerable films of the post- 
card-view type like Boy on a Dolphin, Three 
Coins in the Fountain, or (at a higher level) Sum- 
mer Madness; to be repudiated by the intensely 
gloomy local outlook of its genuine products 
(Italian, Greek, or Spanish) in films like those of 
Fellini, Cacoyannis, or Bardem. Sea Fury (direc- 
tor: C. Raker Endfield; ‘A’ certificate) is a 
worthy and at moments exciting little British 
film, with that rather characteristic ‘B’ picture 
air about it of so many of our home products, 
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about tug-men and their rivalries in love and in 
work; and it is set in Spain. Half-way between the 
realist’s Mediterranean and the pipe-dream, it 
gives its port of San Pedro an authentically black- 
shawled, censorious air, while going on the 
principle that Spanish girls are interchangeable 
with Italian ones, and having as its heroine 
Luciana Paluzzi, a flouncy, pouty, giggly, lisping 
Italian actress who suggests, faintly and rather 
insipidly, almost any Italian or even French 
actress you like to think of—Lollo, Loren, Bardot, 
Mangano in her plumper days, the lot—and wears 
dresses clearly trying to outdo, in general 
adhesiveness, the efforts of her predecessors. Any 
girl who appeared at high noon looking as if she 
had strayed out in her petticoat, and a pretty 
skimpy one at that, would get short shrift from the 
black shawls in a Spanish village; but the pipe- 
dream: says all Latin girls are voluptuous, kitten- 
ish, and inflammatory (just as the Latin pipe- 
dream says all northern women are promiscuous, 
olympian, and agreeably depraved, calm and 
enormous goddesses in the style of Anita Ekberg), 
so its conventions must be respected. Stanley 
Baker as the tugboat hero depressingly, because 
unattractively and not too inaccurately, embodies 
British phlegm, guts, and the rest; Victor 
McLaglen as the senile tug captain, his good inten- 
tions dissolving when the idiot girl undresses 
in his cabin, hams away for all he is worth. 

The sexual behaviour of the human female, as 
shown in Elvis Presley’s films, is not what we have 
been told it is by centuries of convention; for, 
instead of the Pursued we are always—however 
unlikely it may seem—assured she is, she turns out 
to be, humbly, frankly, and always pathetically, 
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the Pursuer. ‘The girls in his latest film, King 
Creole (director: Michael Curtiz; ‘A’ certificate), 
are both played by good, serious actresses: 
Carolyn Jones. (the existentialist of Bachelor 
Party), who plays the woman with a past, world- 
weary, life-sick, disillusioned; and Dolores Hart 
(the daughter in Wild is the Wind), who plays the 
dewy girl whose mother insists she gets home 
early in the evenings. And both are shown to be 
—not as a momentary madness, or a tempera- 
mental aberration, for temperamentally they 
could hardly be less alike, but as a matter of 
course, something obvious and even conventional 
—hungrily, desperately, unpridefully in love with 
him. They have no existence, except in him; do 
nothing but wait for him; hope for nothing but 
a little rough affection, the pat on the head a 
dog looks up for. Instead of being kissed, they beg 
for kisses, which Mr. Presley sulkily and reluc- 
tantly hands out now and then, with the air of a 
small, fastidious boy being pressed to eat marsh- 
mallow and, though he feels a bit sick, not quite 
knowing how to get out of it. ‘Love me, just for 
one day,’ begs Miss Jones, her extraordinary pop- 
eyes glazing over with hero-worship, a sort of 
Leda-and-the-swan look that really seems to sug- 
gest this is a god come down among us for a 
spell; and when she gets killed for her pains, there 
is Miss Hart, tender and infinitely patient in spite 
of the long»past of infidelity, nonchalance, and 


Consuming Interest 
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what looks to an observer like plain indifference 
from him, her lips poised for the kiss that doesn’t 
come. ‘Not now, maybe later,’ says our hero, 
brushing her off like an earwig. 

As the most extreme example of a con- 
temporary idol, Mr. Presley is (sociologically 
speaking, I hasten to say) pretty fascinating, and, 
though you may be put off at first by his pale, 
puffy, bruised-looking babyish face, by the weary 
cherubic decadence you might imagine in Nero, 
and the excessive greasiness of his excessively 
long, spiky locks, his films, however bad (and 
King Creole is pretty low on his list), are well 
worth taking a look at. 

This was not a good week for the film critic; 
and The Revenge of Frankenstein (director: 
Terence Fisher; ‘X’ certificate), which consisted 
of a series of operations—brain-transfusions from 
body to body in vivid colour and close-up— 
reached the lowest level to which we were obliged 
to crawl; but to protest against such films, in 
these days of the boom in horror, is like trying 
to put out lightning with a candle-snuffer. The 
week’s most enjoyable effort is a preposterous 
thriller, The Man Inside (director: John Gilling; 
‘A’ certificate), mainly because of Anthony New- 
ley’s engaging Spanish taxi-driver, into whose 
taxi Miss Ekberg keeps lumbering, in her chase 
after a diamond. The hero is Jack Palance, t!e 
villain, Nigel Patrick. 


Closing Time 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THERE is a nice piece.of un- 
conscious irony in the 1958 
report of the Trade Union 
Congress, now in session at 
Bournemouth. On p. 206 the 
report devotes two short para- 
graphs to the work of organisa- 
tions for consumer protection. 
They are immediately followed by five closely 
packed pages devoted to the closing hours of 
shops: a policy statement which deliberately 
ignores the consumer’s wishes and concerns itself 
exclusively with the whims of the Union of Shop, 
Distributive and Allied Workers. 

As the statement naively mentions, the present 
shop hours are a hangover from the war, when 
‘blackout, bombing and other war circumstances’ 
enforced early closing. This pattern of shop hours 
has in general continued, and the TUC proposes 
that Parliament should ‘give statutory form to the 
closing hours that have become the practice over 
the last eighteeen years.’ This was, in fact, the 
intention of the Shops Bill brought in by the 
Conservatives (and when my colleague Taper 
praises Lord Hailsham’s political skill, he should 
recall that it was Lord Hailsham who carried it 
through the Lords). 

The TUC is now anxious to get the Bill, or 
something similar, reintroduced; and it tries to 
answer the criticisms of the Bill by ‘a misin- 
formed and hostile Right-wing press.’ As I was, 
I believe, the Bill’s first press critic, I read this 
TUC statement with particular interest. It is the 
most misleading rubbish I have seen in years. 

I have not, unfortunately, the space to deal 


with it all point by point: all I can do is to answer 
the arguments put forward as the TUC’s con- 
clusions. 


Firstly, the proposals. would in fact legalise 
the closing hours which are now the common 
practices, so there is no suggestion that shops 
in the main should close. earlier than they do 
now. 


This is disingenuous. The new legislation would 
prevent shops staying open Jater than the average; 
and what concerns the consumer is not the time 
that shops ‘in the main’ shut, but whether there 
is at least one shop in his vicinity that stays open 
late. Under the new Act such exceptions would 
not be tolerated. 

Secondly, all the detailed evidence available 
suggests that there is no general demand at the 
present time for later closing. If there was, why 
do shopkeepers not keep open to the hours which 
are now legally permissible? 

Disingenuous is here too mild a word. There 
is an ever-growing demand for later closing; and 
the only reason it is not more heard is that we 
consumers have tended to forget the advantages 
simply because we have been so long deprived 
of them. If there was no such demand, why should 
the TUC worry about legislation to prevent shops 
staying open to satisfy it? 

The reason why shopkeepers do not keep open 
as late as they are allowed to is (as the TUC 
well knows) because for small shopkeepers late 
hours are not profitable, as they have to employ 
more than one shift of workers. But they are 
profitable for the supermarket, whose labour 
costs are so low that it can afford two snifts. 


Thirdly, someone would have to pay for later 
closing. This would be the customer. 
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Nonsense. The whole point of a supermarket 
ts that the reduction in service costs is so great 
that it is actually cheaper to the consumer. A 
glance at comparative prices will show that 
the customer is the beneficiary of the super- 
market system wherever it operates. 

Fourthly, the conditions of work of shop 
assistants are already inferior in some respects, 
recruitment is difficult and managerial difficulties 
often acute. Later closing hours would aggravate 
all these problems. 

Later closing hours would do no such thing. 
Work in supermarkets is at once easier, more 
highly paid and more popular than work in 
grocery shops; recruitment is consequently easier 
» and managerial difficulties less. 

* 


I fear we consumers are not fully aware that 
ridicule scotched, but did not kill, the Shops Bill. 
It was a Socialist measure dredged up by the 
bureaucrats and adopted by a Conservative 
Government which, in such matters, is no better 
than the Labour Government was (at least 
Labour had a better excuse). It may be that 
Labour will not return to put this Bill into law, 
but unless we demolish silly ideas when they 
appear we may find them creeping in in other 
ways—in county council regulations, for example. 
I hope the Association for Consumer Research 
will consider this problem of closing hours: a 
reasoned statement of the case for an abolition 
of the present laws is long overdue. 


* * * 


I see that while I was on holiday the Society 
of British Soap Makers decided, at long last, to 
have net weights printed on packets of soap 
powders, detergent powders, scouring powders 
and soap flakes. Commenting on this decision in 
a press release on the subject, Thomas Hedley 
and Co., Ltd., say that ‘this step, which takes 
account of public interest in the weights of 
branded goods, is in line with our policy of pro- 
viding the best service we can for our customers. 

Well, that’s fine; but I cannot help feeling that 
Messrs. Hedley and Co., not to mention all the 
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other members of the Society of British Soap 
Makers, have taken an uncommonly long time 
to recognise the pubiic’s interest in this matter. 
I have many times been asked by readers why 
the weights are not put on the packet; and | 
have had to give the manufacturers’ answer: ‘It’s 
impossible, old boy, because the weight varies 
according to the humidity. It could differ enor- 
mously from shop to shop.’ The real reason, | 
now understand, was that it was convenient for 
the soap manufacturers to be able to make small 
adjustments to the amount of soap flakes going 
into the packet, to ensure a steady profit level— 
adjustments which cannot be made if the weight 
has to be marked on the package. The manu- 
facturers have now been forced to abandon their 
position as a result, I am glad to say, of consumer 
pressure. They found themselves becoming un- 
popular; and that is bad for any branch of 
industry, whether monolithic or competitive. 
How unpopular they had become I only 
realised the other day when I mentioned a retailer 
who was selling non-branded detergent by the 
stone. He was inundated with inquiries for the 
stuff. In my experience, too, the ‘Fourpence off 
any packet of Sludge if you take these Sludge 
coupons to your grocer’ advertising campaigns 
create hostility, even among people who are quick 
to make use of them. The feeling is that the com- 


A Doctor’s Journal 





By 


E have been hearing lately about the effects 
W that nuclear explosions may have on the 
human germ cell and the development of the 
growing organism. Whether ‘domestic’ X-rays can 
be another hazard—less noisy and less spectacu- 
lar, but everywhere in use—is a point of debate 
just now. Example: an infant died of leukemia, 
a disease of the blood which is a sort of cancer 
of the white cells; during her pregnancy the 
mother had been X-rayed three times, and as she 
was rather stout the ‘dose’ was heavier than usual. 
It was calculated, in fact, to be equivalent to 
that absorbed by the inhabitants of Hiroshima 
who were in the range of 1,500-2,000 metres from 
the explosion centre; in the survivors the 
leukemia rate was two to three times higher than 
average. Did the mother’s exposure to X-rays 
cause the disorder of the blood in the unborn 
child? In Glasgow, a series of some 150 women 
who were X-rayed in pregnancy was reviewed; 
none of the children had leukemia. But the evi- 
dence is conflicting. A team from the Department 
of Social Medicine at Oxford, after an extensive 
and thorough survey, found that children who 
died from leukemia had been exposed to X-rays 
in infancy more often than others. Even if the 
risk is minute, there is, I think, in these findings 
a warning that the use of X-rays for diagnosis, in 
the infant and the pregnant woman, should be 
kept to the minimum. 

- + * 

A reader is intrigued by my comments on 
abdominal pain, and writes to ask what the 
sufferer can do about windy spasms. Let us pre- 
sume that she has been examined and no organic 
disease exists to account for symptoms. In a 
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pany concerned must normally be making ex- 
cessive profits. 
+ 


Cyril Ray writes: 

Madeira, as well as port and sherry, is a couple 
of shillings a bottle cheaper as a result of this 
year’s Budget concessions. One of the biggest 
shippers tells me that the results are already 
noticeable; more people are taking to Madeira 
—to the drier madeiras as before-dinner drinks, 
and to the sweeter ones, Boal and Malmsey, as 
one would drink brown sherry or port. Sercial, 
which has an almost bitter finish, is the driest, 
but the softer Verdelho is also suitable as an 
aperitif. Prices now range from about 14s. a 
bottle upwards. Yates’s Wine Lodges, in London 
and all over the North, stock an ‘Old Rainwater 
Madeira’ of their own shipping at this price 
which is a medium-dry, all-purpose wine, and 
very good value. At 16s. to 22s. there is a wide 
choice at many wine merchants. In London, 
Downman’s pretty shop in Dean Street has a 
better list than many bigger firms, but the best 
selection in the country must be that of Averys 
of Bristol, who published a special supplement 
to their wine list last autumn, offering no fewer 
than twenty-seven madeiras, from 17s. 6d. a 
bottle (pre-Budget price) to one at 75s. That was 
a genuine 1789 wine—a true vintage, and not a 
solera, or blend—and something of a collector's 
piece, at a rarity price. Madeira is the only wine 
in the world that seems to live for ever: there 
is no other kind of wine that would be fit to 
drink at half the age. 


Less Than Kind 


MILES HOWARD 


patient with ‘abdominal discontent’—discomfort, 
wind, fullness, a feeling of uneasiness within— 
this is what one would expect. Most of the gas 
found in the gut is probably not due to the fer- 
mentation of food, but is nitrogen left over from 
swallowed air. Everyone swallows some air with 
their meals, and a few people seem to swallow a 
great deal. The carbon dioxide and oxygen in it 
are absorbed by the -bowel, carried by the blood- 
stream to the lungs and exhaled, while the nitro- 
gen remains. Air in the bowel usually passes 
through without much trouble, but when the 
patient has eaten some foodstuff to which he is 
sensitive a ‘pocket’ of air may remain trapped 
for hours in a segment of bowel that is itself 
tense and perhaps painful. Many people are 
sensitive, or ‘allergic,’ to one or several elements 
of ordinary diet; onions cause the most distress, 
and milk, innocent as it appears. Chocolate is 
another offender. The only way to find out which 
articles upset the gut it to try them out and see. 
Flatulence is less when the bowel moves normally, 
but violent purges are best avoided; a high-residue 
diet is helpful. Abdominal discontent is one of 
the bodily reactions to tension-provoking situa- 
tions, so it is important to ask what kinds of 
situation, or what kinds of emotion, start off an 
attack. Preliminary findings of an inquiry, which 
is going on just now, into the causes of ‘in- 
digestion’ in the London area show that in some 
practices at any rate physical disease is a minor 
factor compared with emotional unrest. 


* * >” 


Lately I encountered a trio of charming girls 
from Germany, working in this country to brush 
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up their English and taste the life of a foreign 
land. All three were very industrious and spent 
much of their free time bent over their books. 
They seldom went out and then only with each 
other. They seemed unconcerned about dates and 
dances and men—at any rate English men. The 
senior one of the three (called Fifi by her friends) 
pined for a man named Claus, who had been her 
swain at home. The odd thing about Claus was 
that he couldn’t be found. He might be in Ham- 
burg or Essen or Brunswick—Fifi didn’t know. No 
letters passed between them. She thought his 
parents might have his address, but she never in- 
quired. She was sociable and friendly with the 
few men she did meet, but it was plain that none 
could compare with Claus. Then I found that the 
second girl, Matilda, had a Claus-figure as well. 


@ A Letter 


I cannot for the moment recall, and Lempriére’s 
Classical Dictionary sheds no light on, the cir- 
cumstances in which you became the Goddess 
of Summer. I assume that the appointment 
formed part of a package deal under which your 
sisters Eunomia and Irene were simultaneously 
put in charge of Spring and Winter; and I strongly 
suspect that your mother was a prime mover in 
the matter. 

* * oa 

‘Jupiter,’ she said one day, ‘it’s time those other 
girls had something to do.’ 

‘Which other girls?’ Your father had much 
progeny as well as many cares. 

‘Really, dear!’ said Themis. ‘Don’t be so vague. 
Dice-and Irene and Eunomia, of course. They’re 
growing up and they ought to have some sort of 
interest.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ asked Jupiter suspiciously. 
In his experience young ladies were interested 
in only one thing. 

‘A useful hobby. Look at the way their sisters 
have come on since you told them they could be 
the Fates—spinning and snipping away all day 
long, as good as gold. Atropos is eating properly 
and Clotho’s stopped biting her nails. You really 
must do something for the others. You owe it to 
them.’ 

‘It’s all very well,’ said Jupiter, ‘but there’s a 
limit to the number of sinecures- 

‘Sinecures!’ yelped your mother (who, as no 
‘ doubt you remember, married your father against 
her will and became in consequence a bit of a 
shrew). ‘I’m not having any sinecures for my 
children, thank you. You may be able to placate 
that bitch Mnemosyne by calling her odious brats 
the Nine Muses; and Eurynome’s too dense to 
see how screamingly funny it is that those scone- 
faced mountains of puppy-fat should be the Three 
Graces. I tell you straight out, there aren’t going 
to be any guinea-pig appointments for my lot. 
I want proper, dignified positions for those three 
sweet things: something to occupy their minds 
and their talents and stop them standing on one 
leg and blushing whenever they’re introduced.’ 

Not for the first time, Jupiter wished that there 
were fewer females in and around his domestic 
circle. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ he said lamely, ‘I was 
thinking only the other day that we ought to put 
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His name was Johannes, and he too was mislaid. 
He was somewhere around Cologne, but where? 
Matilda was always being urged to emigrate and 
find a job in Montreal. She was quick-witted and 
diligent and the prospects were good, but she 
would have none of it—partly the cold and having 
to wear ear-muffs, but mainly (I thought) because 
of Johannes. Even though he was out of reach 
and she hadn’t seen him for ages—still, he was 
in Europe, and might perhaps one day be found. 
Was this, I wondered, one thread in the network 
of German folk-ways? Do all the girls preserve 
in their minds the figure of a man, real but inac- 
cessible, beside whose image all other men seem 
pale? I inquired of Emma, the third and youngest, 
whether she had a Claus. She laughed and pointed 
to her head. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘he is here.” 


0 


somebody formally in charge of semi-precious 
stones. A lot of them haven’t even got names yet. 
How about——’ 

‘Jupiter!’ Themis interposed sharply. ‘Be your 
age! Think again!’ 

Your father groaned. ‘What about volcanoes 
and earthquakes?’ he suggested tentatively. ‘No, 
no. I seem to remember some damned clause 
about them in Pluto’s lease.’ 

‘Not good enough, anyhow,’ said Themis. ‘It’s 
got to be something universal, and something 
there are three of.’ 

‘I know!” cried Jupiter with spurious zest. 
“What about the Seasons? Couldn’t have anything 
more universal than that.’ 

‘I thought there were four of them?’ objected 
Themis. 

‘There were,’ said Jupiter hurriedly, ‘but I 
altered that last week. They tell me there’s practi- 
cally no autumn at all in places like the Antarctic 
and the tropics, so I decided to cut it out. Stream- 
lining, you know. Does away with a lot of 
paper-work.’ 

‘I rather like the Seasons,’ Themis admitted. 
‘The darlings can draw lots for them. By the way, 
what were all those revolting little feathers in 
your dressing-room this morning?’ 

‘Oh, those?’ said Jupiter. ‘Just swan’s down. 
It’s supposed to be frightfully good if you cut 
yourself shaving. Goodbye, dear. I must fly.’ 


to Dice 


* * * 


I cannot be certain—and nor, probably, can 
you, Madam—that I have accurately recon- 
structed the transaction whereby you assumed the 
tutelage of what is still, from force of habit, 
called the Summer; but something on these lines 
must have happened. It was a long time ago. You 
were a more important person then than you 
are now, as well of course as being several 
thousand years younger. A glittering future 
seemed to stretch before you, and no doubt you 
accepted your new appointment with the same 
casual condescension as a young duchess might 
agree to become president of the local amateur 
dramatic society or a starlet to be the patron 
of a darts club in Maidenhead. 

Your career, however, has been disappointing. 
Nobody in his right mind knows the names of 
all the Nine Muses; but everybody knows that 
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there are nine, just as everybody knows that there 
are Three Graces. Both syndicates of your half- 
sisters have been in fairly steady demand as 
allegory-fodder and as subjects for artists and 
sculptors, as well as making regular appearances 
at speech-days and on quiz programmes. Even 
your sisters, the Fates, though nowhere near the 
top of the bill, are still vaguely remembered as a 
once popular act. But when, Madam, did your 
name last appear in print? 
* * 


I cannot blame you for being embittered by 
this long neglect. There is nothing ladies dislike 
so much as being taken for granted, and one sees, 
too late, how inevitable it was that you should 
exact your revenge. 

The purpose of this letter is to let you know that 
your reprisals have been highly efficacious. Ad- 
miration is being expressed on all sides not only 
for the thoroughness but for the feline cruelty 
with which you have ruined our, or rather your, 
summer. Your sister Atropos, in her crude way, 
would have drowned all the young partridges at 
birth with a single snick of her whacking great 
scissors; you so cleverly staggered the June 
deluges that the coveys dwindled week by week 
before our eyes until only the old birds were 
left. In other summers bad weather has often 
driven the holiday-makers indoors; the gambit of 
driving them out again by flooding their hotels is 
entirely novel. 

It was an ingenious idea to delay the haysel 
until the farmhands had gone on their normal 
summer holiday, and the chocolate-coloured bales 
still standing in many fields are a tribute to your 
talent for the game of cat and mouse—as, in- 
directly, is this letter, which I might never have 
found the time to write had not a thunderstorm 
of tropital intensity interrupted the thankless 
task of burning thirty acres of hay, which will 
now have to be disposed of by some other means 
before the ploughs can get into the ground. 

As for the harvest—But perhaps by the time 
these words appear in print you will have either 
relented or, more probably, handed over your 
responsibilities to Irene, the Winter Goddess. 
What sort of a mood is she in? Shall we have 
snow in September? And, finally, is it altogether 
too much to hope that, having reminded us so 
forcefully of your powers, you will follow the 
example of Juno and the other Olympian ladies 
in The Tempest and, ‘to a strange, hollow, and 
confused noise, heavily vanish’ back into the 
pages of Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary? 

Yours most respectfully, 
Strix 





The Spectator 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1833 
THE GALE 


Tue effects of the gale which commenced blowing on 
the evening of Friday, and continued with unabated 
violence during the whole of Saturday, have been 
terribly disastrous on sea and land. The loss of vesse!s 
with their passengers, on our own coasts and on those 
of France and Holland, has been unusually great. 
Severe damage has been done to the hop plantations, 
gardens, and orchards. Houses have been unroofed. 
and streets flooded in the towns on the coast. But the 
loss. thus sustained, heavy as it is, will not bear com- 
parison in point of extent with that occasioned by 
the numerous shipwrecks, the particulars of which 
fill many columns of the Daily Papers. 
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THE FUTILITY OF FORCE 

Sir.—Mr. Michael Ionides’s advocacy of ‘coming to 
terms with the Arabs’ on the Third Programme and 
in your issue of August 29 looks so sensible that 
any opponent is bound to look like King Canute and 
(what is worse) feel like him too. It is too late to 
answer and win. Practically everyone in Britain, in- 
cluding all three political parties, clearly believes in 
some version of Mr. Ionides’s case already. The 
romantics are pro-Arab anyway, the realists are 
‘realist,’ the Zionists want to survive, the Conserva- 
tives want oil, Labour and the Liberals want oil and 
love anti-colonialism too. (Anyone with any experi- 
ence of the Labour and~Liberal Parties since the 
war knows you can get away with blue murder 
nowadays in such circles, provided only you call 
your murder anti-colonial.) 

Still, there must be a few people left in this 
country, survivors perhaps of the anti-appeasers of 
the Thirties, who think dictatorship is wicked in 
itself, and not less wicked because (like Hitlerism in 
the Thirties) it is popular, successful, uncorrupt and 
socially reformist, I wonder where these people are? 
1 do not hear them on any public platform, or read 
them in the columns of any British journal. Perhaps 
they simply do not exist. And this in itself is 
enough to give rise to bitter reflections to one brought 
up in the belief that ‘we are all liberals now,’ that 
we all regard individual liberty as the highest political 
good, Not that I ever believed it—but it is important, 
I think, to retain the faculty of being shocked by 
hypocrisy of however familiar an order. And now 
the liberal-minded, among others, are telling us that 
Nasser’s military dictatorship is perhaps all for the 
best, and that in any case we must make up our 
minds to live with it. More, Mr. lonides and the 
rest tell us we must get it on our side, make friends 
with it and (if I understand him) sympathise with 
it too, Worst of all, we are invited to abandon prin- 
ciple in favour of a form of national expediency 
which, paradoxically, does not hesitate to call its 
opponents imperialistic. ‘It was from the effect on 
Arab opinion,’ says Mr. Ionides of the armed inter- 
ventions of the West, ‘that the results should have 
been judged.’ Really? But I do not recall that we 
consulted the German, Austrian, Italian and Japanese 
peoples when we committed armed intervention of 
their territories and imposed new forms of govern- 
ment upon them in 1943-45; though it had been 
fashionable enough, ten years before, to argue that 


since the Germans evidently wanted Hitler they ought 
to be allowed to have him. 

The Arabs, no doubt of it, really want Nasser, but 
it remains a question whether they should be allowed 
(let alone encouraged) to have him. Mr. Ionides may 
think my Hitler-Nasser analogy outrageous, though 
I suspect that if a Nasser were-to arise in Europe 
or .in the United States he would see the analogy 
quickly enough. Nasser, like Hitler, seeks to unite 
a race because it is a race under the inspiration of a 
popular, totalitarian leader-figure. Like Hitler, he 
publicly worships war while privately avoiding it as 
an unnecessary extravagance. (His acquisition of the 
Suez Canal and of Syria without winning a single 
battle look very like Hitler’s remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland and annexation of the Sudetenland; as 
Syrians wanted to be ruled by Nasser, so did 
the Sudetenlanders want to be ruled by Hitler, 
and the same principle.of self-determination invoked 
in support of Munich has been invoked on the occa- 
sion of the Egyptian-Syrian union.) Like Hitler, 
Nasser openly advocates aggressive war (in his 
propaganda against Israel), an alliance of convenience 
with Moscow combined with the suppression of Com- 
munism at home, the military virtues embodied in 
his own person, in the legend of a victory at Port 
Said, in the excitement of military parades and public 
decorations in Cairo and in the guns-before-butter 
policy of his government. Apart from being mili- 
taristic and dictatorial, the regime is also boldly, 
publicly, racialist in its discrimination against Jewish 
and European minorities and its press campaign of 
incitement. The Nasser regime, in fact, is a Fascist 
regime in the classical sense. But nobody quite likes 
to say so, and nobody ever does—except the French. 

I believe we should refuse the friendship and 
alliance of the Nasser government, if by some turn 
of fortune it should ever be offered, on grounds of 
principle. I believe that the ‘neutralist’ bluff should 
be publicly called by the West and Nasser openly 
encouraged to develop his increasingly humiliating 
dependence upon Moscow—a sure way of creating 
anti-Russian and anti-Nasser sentiment in the Middle 
East. I believe that in the face of the probability 
that the annual £200 million we spend on Iraqi oil 
may now be used to build up the UAR war machine, 
we should progressively divert our custom to other 
oil-bearing areas such as the Caribbean, regardless 
of whether the Iraqi dictatorship is willing to sell 
us oil or not. I believe we should talk less about 
the anti-Western quality of Arab Fascism and more 
about its anti-Arab quality—about Nasser’s refusal, 
for example, to allow free political association and 
free elections. The Arab governments will not like 
us any the more for this—but do we really wish that 
they should?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE WATSON 
59 Holywell, Oxford 
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Sir.—In his article ‘The Futility of Force’ Michael 
lonides says ‘it is a useful moment to consider what 
part military force has played in the Middle East 
during the crises of these last three years, Military 
force has been used or threatened on five identifiable 
occasions.’ Mr. Ionides then points to five crises in 
which British, French or American forces have been 
deployed. 

Mr. lonides’s list seems, to say the least, to be highly 
selective. A more objective summary might include 
these examples of military violence in the Middle 
East during the past two years: 

1. The massacre of the Iraqi Royal Family 
and Government. 

2. The revolt in the Lebanon. 

3. The fedayeen raids across the Israeli-Jordan 
and Israeli-Egyptian borders. 

4. The support of subversive activities in the 
hinterland of Muscat. 

5. The Yemeni incursions along the Aden 
frontier. 

Mr. Ionides may have decided that the use of force 
is futile. His views do not seem to be shared by 
Colonel Nasser, Colonel Serraj and their colleagues. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP GOODHAR1 
House of Commons, SW1 
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OXFORD PSEPHOLOGY 


Sir,—I must apologise to Alderman Lower for my 
bad handwriting which misled the printers of my 
article of August 15 into attributing to the Alderman’s 
friends a greater degree of electoral success than in 
fact they achieved. The other points in his letter seem 
to me less valid. 

I did not mention Oxford City’s general problems 
because I was not writing on that subject but on the 
particular question of university representation, | 
Stated that the Oxford Labour group was hostile to 
university representation because this has frequently 
been alleged and never denied. Will the Alderman 
either confirm or deny it? 

I did not define the word ‘caucus’ because I assumed 
that its meaning was generally known. However, here 
is the Oxford Dictionary’s definition: ‘A private or 
preliminary meeting of members of a political party 
to select candidates for office or to concert measures 
for furthering party interests; a committee of wire 
pullers.’ 

I think that we have too much of this sort of 
government in modern politics, that the House of 
Commons was a better place before the machines 
of the two great parties had crushed out every 
independent Member, and that where a group of 
independent Members does exist, every effort should 
be made to preserve it. However, the Alderman no 
doubt would prefer Disraeli’s definition of an in- 
dependent Member as one who cannot be depended 
upon. Party leaders usually do. 

Alderman Lower’s penultimate paragraph descends 
into personalities. Local government’s difficulties are 
due inter alia, he says, to the ‘neglect or contempt’ 
with which it is treated by ‘academics like Councillor 
Blake.’ I am not sure what the Alderman means. If 
he means that the subject has been neglected by mem- 
bers of the faculty of social studies in Oxford, of 
which I am a member, then his statement is simply 
untrue. The Rector of Exeter, a former university 
member of the City Council, and Mr. Keith-Lucas, 
currently a member, are two striking examples of 
precisely the contrary. 

If he means that I personally treat the subject of 
local government with neglect or contempt, I can 
only hope that on consideration he will withdraw an 
offensive allegation. | can assure him that I would 
never have allowed my name to go forward as a 
candidate for election in one of the City’s wards if I 
had such views.— Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BLAKE 
Thornhill, Harbleton Mead, Oxford 


JOURNALISTS y. CRITICS 
Sir,—It is good of Mr. Lehmann to bother writing so 
lengthily (his letter in your August 29 issue). but I 
wish it had not been quite so flushed and shrill, which 
made it difficult to work out his complaints in detail. 
However. | think I am correct in inferring that he is 
coming right out (relatively speaking) and stating that 
he is (a) for clarity and perspective in literature and 
(b) against solemn tosh. It gives me real pleasure to 
learn that, and I am sure will similarly give pleasure 
to many people who have never hitherto been certain 
on this point after reading his monthly writings. 
It would be boring for everyone to go through his 
misstatements one by one, and it would be profitless 
for me to join in his comparison-by-nomination as | 
doubt that he and | have the same kind of personal 
preferences. But | really must publicly decline his 
appointment of me to the leadership of a literary 
IRA squad. The reasons are that I, personally, have 
no Culture Leader ambitions and that, far from wish- 
ing to liquidate him as he suggests, it would genuinely 
grieve me to see any such fate befall one who, apart 
from his rococo value, has such a long-standing 
reputation for generosity, kindliness and dedication 


. to his own literary standards. 


To get back to first principles, it was he, not I, 
who originally raised the silly issue of Journalists v. 
Critics—and which he now meticulously avoids re- 
turning to. To be factual, it is Mr. Lehmann who 
crochets editorials about the Defence of Western 
Values: | do not. It is he who is the manifesto-man: 
I am not. and I promise him not to trespass.—Yours 
faithfully, 

KENNETH ALLSOP 
Alder Cottage, Diswell Water, Welwyn, Herts 
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PAUL ROBESON AND RACIALISM 

$Sir,—I1 know so well how Mr. "Bola Ige feels. It is 
indeed bitter to feel oneself different. When I was a 
girl I was ugly with a lot of straight foxy red hair 
and graveyard teeth sticking well out. We were poor 
too and my school uniforms were always home-made 
and either too big or too small. Once a mistress 
referred to me as ‘one of the charity girls’ in my 
presence and that of the rest of the form. This was 
because a beneficent State was paying for my school- 
ing in return for having demanded my father’s life in 
our general defence during what was then known as 
The War. 

Now I’m middle-aged it seems almost but not quite 
funny, how much it mattered then. But all you 
superior chaps with a decent shade of mouse in your 
hair, and eyes that resemble nothing so much as 
holes in the snow can’t know what it feels like. 

But, as a red-headed German Jewish friend likes 
to say, wie dem auch sei, Mr. Ige should swot up on 
his subject before he proposes anyone else for the role 
of superior white man looking down on assorted 
Negroes, Jews, Welsh and so on as inferiors. I have 
only seen Mr. Levin once when he was pointed out 
to me across a restaurant by a mutual acquaintance. 
But I rather fancy that a few years after I ran home 
from school pursued by yells of ‘Ginger, you're 
barmy!’ Mr. Levin was walking home from school 
pretending not to hear the yells of ‘Ikey-Mo’ and 
‘Jew-Boy’ and similar pleasantries. 

And the answer to Mr. Ige’s last question is quite 
simply, No, they don’t know what they are doing.— 
Yours faithfully, 

SARAH GAINHAM 
Paul Clemenstrasse I, Bonn, Germany 


THE BOER WAR 
Sir,—I cannot but feel with all respect, that Miss 
Brounger is a bit perverse. As for her criticism of 
me, I made it very clear in my own article that in 
my opinion the war was avoidable and a mistake. 
The passage of mine which she extracts is a passage 
which is explicitly stating the arguments that were 
used on the other side. As far as ‘lies and calumnies’ 
20, it is difficult to deal with the point since Miss 
Brounger does not state what ‘lies and calumnies’ 
she has in mind. Doubtless as in all controversies 
a number of things were said that were not true, 
but at the same time if we look at the way in which 
the Boers are behaving in 1958 towards Englishmen 
and blacks, it is unconvincing to dismiss as wholly 
mendacious propaganda a suggestion that they were 
aggressive towards Englishmen and oppressive to- 
wards blacks in 1898.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells, near Frome 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 

Sir,—May I say how heartening it was to read your 
comments on the recently published Lambeth Con- 
ference Report? The article was a little disappoint- 
ingly brief, but its comprehensiveness in comparison 
with accounts on the pages of the popular press must 
have been welcome to many Anglican Christians who 
are horrified at the way the newspapers relegated a 
truly great and worth-while conference to something 
resembling a Much Upping Moral and Medical 
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Centre (women’s section) committee meeting. 
The situation unfortunately lays bare a far more 
startling wrong than the mere misrepresentation of a 
bishops’ meeting. It shows how a not too discriminat- 
ing (ethically) press can use the intellectual and social 
disinterest of an almost completely pleasure-seeking 
nation to channel the moral and ethical perception 
of that nation. Such is the attraction nowadays of 
pleasurable time-wasters like sport and television that 
even well-educated people aim to keep ‘up to date’ 
with most new developments through the medium 
offered by the popular press. This fact invests in the 
press a tremendous responsibility, and the misuse of 
this responsibility over the Lambeth report (pre- 
sumably in order to culture that great circulation 
booster—sex—I can see no other reason for it) is not 
a little frightening. I find myself wondering whether 
my understanding of current events is as far from 
reality as the shadows cast in Plato’s cave. I thank 
God that in the thing that really matters—my faith 
—I can always turn to the original—Yours faith- 
fully, 
W. D. C. THOMAS 
‘Glasfryn,’ North Street, Haverfordwest, 
Pembrokeshire 


ACROPHOBIA 
Sir,—Isabel Quigly, reviewing the film Vertigo in 
your issue of August 15, wrote: ‘. . . we peer ver- 
tiginously down a skyscraper every time the detective 
has one of his agoraphobic turns, which managed 
to give me a mild dose of agoraphobia myself’— 
and, it might be added, a malapropistic spasm. But 
for Mr. James Stewart's lazy diction, there could have 
been no doubt in Isabel Quigly’s mind that the con- 
tagion was in fact acrophobia; if indeed she ever 
sincerely believed that it was not the height they 
feared, but the market place beneath.—Yours faith- 
fully, : 

DUNCAN GORDON 
Bridge House, Bull Lane, Gerrards Cross 


RECRUITMENT 

Sir,—We were intrigued by your contributor’s phrase 
‘casual and watchful as tarts,’ when describing the 
recruiting officers at the Boys’ and Girls’ Exhibition. 
All of us have at some time met one of these officers 
and not a few have reason to regret it. Engraved 
on every one of their hearts is the motto, ‘The most 
for the greatest length of time.’ To attain this aim, 
they promise education, good courses, trades, pro- 
motion and pay, with no reference to the boy’s suit- 
ability for these things or to whether the Service 
has any vacancies for him. A certain air of glamour 
and excitement is thrown over Service life and con- 
ditions, which exists only in the boyish imagination, 
and is, of course, quite spurious. 

As you are very probably aware, any agreement 
signed hastily by a boy is legally binding and does 
not need parental consent, The law wisely provides 
that a boy is a minor until the age of twenty-one 
and may not marry and so on without his parents’ 
permission before that age. But on this one point, 
no such consent is necessary. 

Apart from the disappointment and suffering to the 
boys concerned, this state of affairs is bad for the 
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Service and, therefore, the country. Disgruntled men 
have a negative effect on morale and discipline, both 


for the ranks and for the NCOs and officers who 


. have to command them. Moreover, these recruiting 


methods smack very suspiciously of the unscrupulous 
and, in some cases, even the fraudulent, which is an 
unpleasant taint to be attached, however remotely, 
to any of Her Majesty’s Services.—Y ours faithfully, 

Cc. J. WAIT 
Joint Services School for Linguists, Crail, Fife 


BOOKS 'ON TV 

Sir,—Your television critic deplores the fact that 
‘neither network offers any programmes dealing with 
books.’ 

In fact, for the first six months of this year, ABC 
Television presented every Sunday afternoon The 
Book Man, a half-hour programme devoted entirely 
to books and authors. Those who appeared ranged 
from A. P. Herbert to J. R. R. Tolkien, from William 
Cooper to Henry Williamson. 

Readers may remember John Braine’s praise of 
this programme in your issue dated April 25 last. Mr. 
Forster evidently missed it owing to the fact that 
it was Seen only in the North and Midlands. 

The programme has proved popular enough to 
return to these areas on September 21. From Decem- 
ber it will also be seen in the South.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

GUY VERNEY 
Producer 
ABC Television Ltd. 


POST-WAR CREDITS 


Sir,—Now that the banks are being so generous 
with their money, has the time not come for the 
Government to deal honestly with our money? 

Would it not be a good idea for the Government 
to accept post-war credits as payment for taxes? 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN IRWIN 

4 Darnley Terrace, St. James's Gardens, 

Kensington, W11I 


HOMCOPATHY 

Sir,—A number of us who have had personal ex- 
perience of or have witnessed the advantage of 
homeeopathic treatment in illness and in the treat- 
ment of disease believe that it would be in the general 
interest if this branch of medicine, founded by the 
physician and scientist Samuel Hahnemann, were 
more widely practised by the medical profession in 
this country. 

A new society—to be known as The Hahnemann 
Society—is being formed to encourage the study and 
practice of the science and art of homeeopathy. Any- 
one who is interested or who has benefited from 
homeopathic therapeutics and wishes to be asso- 
ciated with the work of the new society is invited 
to write for particulars to the Hon. Secretary, The 
Hahnemann Society, 78 George Street, London, WI. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ROLAND ADAMS, QC, JP, H. E. CHAPMAN, JP, 
GRANTCHESTER, SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, 
DOROTHY C, SHUTTLEWORTH. 


78 George Street, W1 
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Pasternak’s Novel 


By 


O F this book,* which will never cease to en- 
gage the minds of all who care for literature, 
the early reviews are unlikely to say much of per- 
manent interest. All that is immediately clear is 
that Doctor Zhivago is an accession to that small 
group of novels by which all others are, ultimately, 
judged. It was already before publication a 
famous book, but it is to be hoped that this for- 
tuitous political celebrity will not predispose 
readers to treat it as primarily a brave piece of 
propaganda. Certainly it includes politics; and it 
also testifies to an integrity of intellect which is 
not only heroic but has obvious political impli- 
cations. Revolutionary politics, the diminution 
and corruption of the Revolution’s gods and its 
slaves, are measured against natural plenitude 
and true human liberty; but this is only an 
aspect of the whole vast work, which is in itself 
a protest against partial interpretations. 

Doctor Zhivago is an historical novel; the 
comparison with Tolstoi is inviting, but it will 
deceive as much as it illuminates. Pasternak’s 
methods are, in fact, very original. He traces the 
significant passages in the lives of his characters 
from childhood in the early years of the century 
through the revolutions and wars that followed; 
and his control of the historical, geographical and 
social material, his accumulation of authentic de- 
tail, the feeling conveyed, quite simply, of living 
thus and there, invites the highest comparisons. 
The barricades of 1905 are hastily cemented with 
ice; a suspect commissar leaps bravely on to a 
dustbin to harangue his pursuers, falls ludicrously 
in and is shot by a laughing man; neglected corn- 
fields are horribly deluged with mice. There is an 
epic attention to detail, for example to the rail- 
way system which bears the characters on their 
appalling journeys across Russia. And the lovingly 
exact accounts of the physiognomy of dawn and 
spring, snow and forest have extraordinary 
beauty. The great muddled campaigns roll on, 
the great muddled Revolution bears down upon 
every individual, throwing each into some strange 
posture of pain or cruelty. But it is not the great 
scope, the merely ‘wide canvas,’ that counts; it is 
the precision and originality of the design. 

Everything in this design is controlled by the 
faith that ‘the whole of life is symbolic because 
the whole of it has meaning,’ a meaning conferred 
by the free action of individual consciousness. 
That freedom is corruptible; historically con- 
sidered, it was the gift of Christianity, and later 
history could destroy it. The function of the free 
man, even at a time when this is happening, is 
to call things by their proper names and perceive 
the relations between them. This faith—here so 
baldly stated—has two immediate and inevitable 
consequences: the novel is a complex of quasi- 
occult relations; and its central character has to 
be an artist. 

The first of these consequences explains not 
only the originality and power of the book, but also 





* Doctor ZuHIvAGo. By Boris Pasternak. Trans- 
lated by Max Hayward and Manya Harari. (Collins 
and Harvill Press, 21s.) 
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what may be its deepest flaw. All events, all per- 
sonalities, from the most momentous to the most 
trivial, are caught up into patterns, given the 
density that imagination confers upon the slackly 
woven texture of life. The book is punctuated by 
moments of stasis, small narrative or emblematic 
centres of meaning: a candle melting the frost 
on a windowpane; a quick, comprehensive per- 
ception in a dissecting-room. There are hundreds 
of these, and sometimes, as with the candle em- 
blem, you would have to unravel the whole novel 
to unpick a single thread. But this device is also 
used for the interaction of characters; coincidence 
is used on a vast, un-Tolstoian, scale, both to 
forward the plot and—most 
arrange the characters in significant groups. Thus, 
at the outset, many important characters are 
placed in quite fortuitous proximity to the train 
in which Zhivago’s father kills himself. Another 
group converges, without mutual recognition or 
benefit to the story, on a man killed in battle. 
Zhivago himself dies, by a fantastic chance, in a 
rented room formerly occupied by Strelnikov, a 
man with whom he has been in a strange, 
antithetical relationship. There is so much of this 
that some strain is unavoidable; it is the price of 
so heroic an effort to impose upon the matter 
of realist fiction the form of a post-Imagist poem. 

The second consequence of Pasternak’s sym- 
bolist faith is that Zhivago, at the centre of the 
book, must be an artist. By profession he is a 
doctor; his interest in the physiology of sight is 
related to his concern for ‘the relation between 
imagery in art and the logical structure of ideas, 
and he excels in diagnosis precisely because 
health and disease in significant formations of 
matter are also his business as a poet. He is 
healer, magician, contemplative; he is a philo- 
sopher of such a kind that he might, like Paster- 
nak, have been taught at Marburg by. Hermann 
Cohen, whose other famous pupil Cassirer be- 
came the philosopher of symbolic forms; above 
all, he is a poet in love with life and minute par- 
ticulars and with the accuracy of the common 
speech. He sees art as another nature, whole and 
organic, and is quick to detect the corruption that 
destroys it. The Revolution at first deceives him, 
appearing as a natural force, violent as spring, 
clean as a good poem; but—and there is an ob- 
vious parallel with The Prelude—he comes to see 
it as a process of relentless abstraction, corrupt- 
ing nature, language and personality, distorting 
life and making art impossible under the imposi- 
tion of its mechanical patterns. The ‘textbook 
admirations’ and ‘forced enthusiasms’ of the 
Revolution ‘are propagated by countless workers 
in the field of art and science in order that genius 
should remain extremely rare.’ It is typical of 
Pasternak that immediately after the early symp- 
toms of this disease have been described his text 
suddenly flowers with natural images as exquisite 
as they are abundant. 

Although we see the Revolution through the 
eyes of a poet-outsider, there is no dishonest in- 
direction in its treatment. The Revolution cor- 


arbitrarily—to- 
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rupts life by making it illustrate a partial, political 
thesis. Of intellectuals who speak sanctimoniously 
about their ‘political re-education’ it is observed 
that ‘men who are not free always idealise their 
bondage.’ The gods of the Revolution are men 
‘in whom everything alive and human has been 
driven out by political conceit.’ Zhivago moves 
on to disaster, believing in the ‘compatibility of 
the whole, the subordination of man to nature; 
seeing the anthropocentrism of the regime as 
pointlessly cruel and stupid; and making poems 
to affirm the supremacy of what cannot be tamed 
by rule or jargon. For a complementary image 
of revolutionary virtue there is the remarkable 
figure of Strelnikov, the husband of Zhivago’s 
mistress, who from some motive strangely com- 
pounded of love and learning deserts her in 
order to fight, and becomes a Red Army general. 
He is a great man, devoted to large ideas of 
order; but with power he grows a little abstract 
and colourless, ‘as if a living face had become 
the embodiment of a principle, the image of an 
idea . . . he was marked with a sign.’ The novel, 
with all its passionate, inexplicable, tragic com- 
plexities, asserts Zhivago’s wholeness against the 
partiality of even Strelnikov. 

In this novel of a hundred memorable charac- 
ters there is a third whose significance is central. 
a woman named Lara Guishar. Among the figures 
who converge in the opening pages are Pasha 
Antipov and Lara. When still a schoolgirl she 
is seduced by a rich lawyer, Komarovsky, a man 
who was also, by a coincidence, partly responsible 
for the death of Zhivago’s father. It is difficult to 
speak of Lara without vulgarising the concep- 
tion. She evades Komarovsky, tries to shoot him 
at a party where Zhivago (who doesn’t yet know 
her) is also present, and marries Antipov, who 
later changes his name to Strelnikov. A union 
between Zhivago and Lara is written into the 
pattern from the start, and their life together is 
all hunger, illegality and anonymity, a sort of 
holist Resistance against revolutionary abstrac- 
tion. For Lara assumes a vast burden of meaning. 
She is life, the principle Zhivago worships, and 
thence she is Russia, betrayed in different ways 
by the Komarovskys and the Strelnikovs; she has 
a simple, direct relationship with reality or God, 
and is capable of a beautiful repentance when her 
demon is exorcised. Pasternak lovingly enlarges 
the Magdalen theme. None of this is as crude 
as | have to make it sound: there is here and 
elsewhere an element of parable, and Pasternak 
believes that a story becomes valid only when it 
acquires the qualities of myth. The wholeness 
he tries to achieve must carry its own explana- 
tions; and he succeeds so far that the terrible 
history his book contains becomes, like death in 
tragedy, a part of the complex and irreducible 
beauty of the whole image. 

Those of us without Russian (how great is our 
debt to the modest but excellent translators of 
this book!) have known Pasternak darkly as a 
poet of originality and power, with a philo- 
sopher’s mind and a painter's eye; looking back 
at the poems, one now sees them as models, 
preparations for this work. Doctor Zhivago earns 
the epithet ‘heroic’ in several different ways, and 
one of them is that its author has remained un- 
touched by the abomination he describes. His 
book is written with so great a confidence in life 
that it is entirely without hatred, and with a com- 
passion great enough to include the demon that 
must be exorcised. Its reiection in Russia is melan- 
choly proof not only of his courage but of the 
correctness of his diagnosis; far more surprising 
than the rejection, and in an obscure way en- 
couraging too, is the fact that at one moment 
the book came so near to publication. There is no 
false dawn without the possibility of a true one. 
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Forms of Assurance 
A Sense of the World: Poems. By Elizabeth Jennings. (André Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is Elizabeth Jennings’s third book of poems, 
and it is her best. Rhythmical monotony and an 
occasionally inpenetrable abstraction—faults in 
some of her earlier work—have now vanished. 
With great assurance and wisdom, her intuitive 
sense penetrates the minds and natures of places, 
strangers, lovers, saints and children; yet there 
is nothing cocksyre or knowing about this assur- 
ance. Her best poems—such as ‘Ghosts,’ “The 
Shot,’ ‘A Fear’—have a sense of strangeness; the 
poem becomes a mysterious discovery. Yet she 
is not vague either, for her language (which has 
always been distinguished for its purity) has 
gathered strength and pithiness, and her control 
of the individual image is now almost as com- 
plete as her manipulation of the extended one. 

I have read and heard criticism of the quietness 
and restraint of Miss Jennings’s poetry in the 
past, as if there were some virtue in mere noise. 
Let no one be deceived: she speaks quietly 
because 

Lightest things in the mind 

Go deep at last and can never 

Be planned or weighed or lightly 

Considered or set apart. 
‘Sensitive,’ ‘restrained,’ ‘pure’—these are not 
much use as commendatory adjectives, I know, 
because they can too easily suggest insipidity. 
Miss Jennings’s poetry is not insipid. It has the 
excitement, the visionary quality, of arduous 
search and sudden discovery. For my money, she 
is one of the two best living English poets under 
forty-five (the other is Philip Larkin); and that 
age-division is not as arbitrary as it may look, 
and is certainly clearer than any waffling about 


ALFRED 
LORD MILNER 


SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


A. J. P. TAYLOR writes: 

‘Full of valuable information, much of it new. 
Sir Evelyn Wrench has been carefully through 
Milner’s papers and has made unrestrained 
use of them.’ 





JOHN CONNELL: 

‘Packed with new information and hitherto 
unpublished documents. An important source 
book for all who are interested in this vital 
period.’ 

R. H. 8. CROSSMAN: 


‘I gobbled it down twice over with greedy 
fascination.’ 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE: 
*At once important and absorbing.’ 


THE SCOTSMAN: 


“An authoritative and revealing biography.’ 
42s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


‘the younger poets.’ Miss Jennings is not unrecog- 
nised; each of her previous books has won a 
major literary award. But some people tend— 
perhaps rightly—to be cynical about prizes, and 
it would be a pity if A Sense of the World were 
not recognised as something important in itself: 
the flowering of an outstanding talent. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 

* 


Selected Poems, 1940-57. By Leonard Clark. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 

IN combining a traditional style with a modern 

freedom, Leonard Clark contrives in his poems 

to make the best of two worlds. If he uses old 

forms, he also breaks out into loose verse, with- 

out, however, losing his fine sense of rhythm. He 


can make simple statements in an effective way. © 


How much is expressed when he tells us how he 
brought his small son to his grandmother’s grave 
To lay his primrose knot at her feet 

And on my heart. 
On the other hand, his meaning can be very 
elusive; it is difficult to know what ‘Lighthouse’ 
is about, and yet somehow one feels it is pregnant 
with meaning. Perhaps he carries the elusiveness 
too far in the one long poem of the selections, 
‘Ultima Thule’; he explains it is essentially 
mystical, but almost all mystics have been lucid 
writers; Traherne, for example, by whom he is 
said to have been influenced. He writes about 
familiar things, mostly of the country, but in a 
fresh, even novel, way: a fishing heron is 
postured to a question-mark; snow slips from 
boughs with tiny thunderings; a cock stutters in 
its call. He gets atmosphere into his scenes, and 
in ‘A Man Walking’ he gives us a curious sense 
of dead men in ancient barrows: 

He walks the peaceful mountain sides 

But they are restless in their graves. 
Perhaps the ‘mountains’ were the Cotswolds, for 
it is of the West Country he mostly writes. He 
was born there, in the Forest of Dean, we gather, 
where as a child he saw a remarkable sight which 
was to give rise to a remarkable poem, ‘Golden 
Eagle.’ Traherne’s influence may have been in 
sending him back to his childhood, for with the 
experiences of a sensitive childhood many of the 
poems deal. He retains its faith, and it is in the 
religious poems he most strikingly combines the 
new with the old. But while he writes of 
Christmas in an unconventional, even puzzling, 
way, there is no mistaking the sincerity of his 
faith. The call for Selected Poems implies he has 
already won a considerable audience; this attrac- 
tively produced book should make it wider. 

ANDREW YOUNG 
* 


Poetry for Supper. By R. S. Thomas. (Hart-Davis 
9s. 6d.) ‘ 
To Whom It May Concern: Poems 1952-57. By 
Alan Ross. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
MANY new poems one sees now read like uneasy 
statements made in a void; they lack roots or 
relationships and any assurance they have often 
appears to be an imposed’ assurance. R.- S. 
Thomas’s work, however, is quite unlike this. His 
new poems, like those in his last book, Song at the 
Year's Turning, are all ‘rooted in the dark soil, 
the soil of his native Wales. The country he writes 
about is a world he knows to the bone, and within 
the framework of this world he makes his own 
troubled inquiries. His poetry is not nature poetry 
either in the sense of being purely descriptive or 
of striving to express a mystique of the earth, a 
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oneness with natural things. Mr. Thomas is a 
person who knows his own people as deeply as 
he knows the landscape and climate of Wales; 
one of his recurring themes is: 
. Nature and man 
At one a moment in their pain 
and 
. the tall 
Tree to which the believer is nailed. 

His is a real compassion, not a pity which tries 
to conceal human suffering and frailty. Many of 
his poems are character studies, such as the one 
about a farm wife whose ‘voice . . . coaxes time 
back to the shadows In the room's corners,’ or 
the one entitled ‘Chapel Deacon,’ about -Davies, 
who could ‘pray and scheme at once.’ There are 
poems, too, about writing poetry itself, but there 
are no abstractions in Mr. Thomas’s work. He 
sees man as flesh and spirit sometimes at war, 
sometimes at one, with the world he lives in. The 
writing is always vivid, concrete, sure. 

Mr. Ross is a very different kind of poet. He 
does share with Mr. Thomas a dislike of vague- 
ness and abstractions. The images are precise 
and vivid, as when he writes of a Cairo perfume- 
seller who ‘picks teeth like pocket chessmen.’ 
But his work lacks unity, not simply because he 
deals with many different subjects and places— 
cricket, the Navy, love affairs, Italy, Australia, 
Sussex—but mainly because there does not seem 
to be one great passion or attitude informing his 
work. He writes very well indeed of places, even 
if a little under the influence of Lawrence 
Durrell, as in the poem called ‘Vicenza’: 

Cities like women—a trite analogy, yet true. 

He also writes character studies which impress 
one more as highly coloured portraits than as 
discerning explorations of motive and action. His 
more personal poems, such as ‘For a London 
Child’ and the series of love lyrics, have a warmth 
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and involvement which his poems of place lack. 
He does seem, however, a little ill at ease with 
strict verse-forms and appears to write most 
easily when he can merely observe and describe 
in rather long, loose lines. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Minoan Script 


The Decipherment of Linear B. By John Chad- 
wick. (C.U.P., 18s. 6d.) 


HuMAN nature loves to uncover secrets, and part 
of the interest in archeology at the present day 
is surely because it deals with the mysteries and 
buried secrets of the distant past. We find in pre- 
historic archeology the real human mysteries for 
which detective stories and crossword puzzles are 
our portable drawing-room substitutes. And when 
to the ordinary puzzle of the buried past is added 
the cryptographic mystery of inscriptions in an 
unknown script, or in an unknown language, or 
in both, we are dealing with some of the most 
intriguing intellectual excitements of all time. 

Every intelligent person knows the story of the 
Rosetta Stone and the Behistun inscription while 
Champollion and Rawlinson are our childhood 
heroes. Now, we must add to them the name of a 
young Englishman, Michael Ventris, who, driving 
himself home in his car late one night in Septem- 
ber, 1956, along the Great North Road near Hat- 
field, collided with a lorry and was killed. Four 
years before, when only thirty, he had claimed to 
have found the key to the Minoan script first 
described by Sir Arthur Evans as Linear B, to have 
shown that it was Greek, and that the people who 
lived at Mycenz and Pylos six to seven centuries 
before 776 Bc (when the first Olympic games took 
place and the Greeks adopted the Pheenician 
alphabet) were, without doubt, Greeks. 

Evans had thought Linear B to be a non-Greek 
language, and many attempts in the last half- 
century have made it into such a language— 
Basque. Cypriot, Etruscan. Ventris himself be- 
lieved for a while that it was Etruscan, but 
gradually he realised that he wes wrong. In a 
Third Programme talk in 1952 he said, ‘During the 
last few weeks I have come to the conclusion that 
the Knossos and Pylos tablets must, after all, be 
written in Greek—a difficult and archaic Greek, 


seeing that it is 500 years older than Homer and | 


written in a rather abbreviated form, but Greek 
nevertheless.’ 

Six years have passed since those startling 
words: most scholars, pace Professor Beattie, 
have accepted them, and the decipherment of 
Linear B now stands out as one of the great 
achievements of British humane scholarship in the 
twentieth century. John Chadwick, a Lecturer in 
Classics at Cambridge, was closely aSsociated 
with Ventris from 1952 in the development of this 
work, and the definitive publication of their 
results appeared as Documents in Mycenean 
Greek under their joint names two years ago. In 
this present short book—lucid, concise, and 
admirable—Chadwick tells us something of 
Ventris and his mind, and of the problems in- 
volved in the decipherment of Minoan-Mycenean 
scripts. It is written for the layman and very well 
written. It is not only an account of a startling 
piece of philological and archzological research, 
but a simple, moving human story. Ventris died 
young, but it is not only the gods who love him. 
It is everyone who loves a true story of scholarly 
adventure and triumph, and everyone who loves 
the triumph of the amateur—for Ventris was a 
professional architect and was designing schools 
for the Ministry of Education when, in his spare 
time, he solved the mystery which had defeated 
professional scholars for fifty years. 

GLYN DANIEL 
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Medicine and Man 


By RITCHIE CALDER 


“Mr. Calder gives us a pleasant mixture of medical history and theory . . . 
as entertaining as it is informative, very good reading.” —}. B. PRIESTLEY 
in Reynolds News. 16s. 


The Surgeon’s Tale 
By DR. ROBERT G. RICHARDSON 


Describes the development of surgery since the discovery of anzsthesia a 
little over a hundred years ago. IIlustrated. 258. 


The Lost Days of My Life 
By JANE SIMPSON 
The appalling experiences of a young woman wrongfully committed to a 


mental home. 
“a minor classic’ —BARBARA EVANS in The Sunday Times. 15s. 


Slavery 
By C. W. W. GREENIDGE ss 
The author, Director of the Anti-Slavery Society presents the facts about 


slavery as it exists today and considers how it may be alleviated by inter- 
national action. 2I5. 


End of a Summer’s Day 
By ADRIAN VINCENT 


“Mr. Vincent's first novel is one of agreeable and unusual maturity.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
“He is a writer of fecling and not afraid to show it; his setting is unusual and 


much of his characterization is very good indeed.’-—HONOR TRACY in 
The Listener. I5s. 


Avicenna: His Life and Work 
By SOHEIL M. AFNAN 


“Dr. Afnan is to be congratulated on having produced an admirable book 
on this greatest of Islamic thinkers.” R.C. ZAEHNER in The Observer. 30s. 


The Anti-Corn Law League, 1838-46 


By NORMAN McCORD 


“No one until now has described how the League worked and Mr. McCord 
has performed a valuable service by undertaking this subject.” 
—A. J. P. TAYLOR in The Manchester Guardian. 25s. 


Men Against the Desert 
By RITCHIE CALDER 
“An adventure story which will fire the imagination and provoke the .con- 
science . . . a valuable contribution to the discussion on whether the earth can 
continue to feed its multiplying millions."—BOYD ORR. 
Revised 2nd edition. 4th impression. 18s, 
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HE COMING 
CAESARS 


AMAURY DE RIENCOURT, by draw- 
ing a comparison between the 
Caesars and contemporary leaders, 
gives in this thoughtful book a 
warning of the tendency towards 
voluntary surrender to autocracy 
by the free peoples of the West. 25s. 


P... IN PAIRS 


D. A. NICHOLAS JONES: contrasted 
lives in Oxford and South London 
provide the theme of this highly 
entertaining novel by a remarkable 
mew talent. Recommended by the 
Book Society. 15s. 


LASTAIR BOYD 
SABBATICAL YEAR: the first two 
episodes in the career of a likable 
and far from angry young man 
whose author regards him with 
blandly ironic affection. Uncom- 
monly refreshing entertainment 
with, incidentally, some excellent 
Spanish background. 15s. 


ORCE TEN 


GEORGE MARTELLI: An exciting and 
authentic story of a naval opera- 
tion in the summer of 1944, rising 
in a crescendo of thrills to culmin- 
ate in a storm at sea. Convincing 
portrayal of character under stress 
adds a deeper interest. I5s. 


HE CHOICE 


MICHAEL MCLAVERTY: Ireland is 
the background of this dramatic 
and moving novel. 15s. 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 








First Person Singular 


Every Man a Phenix: Studies in 17th-century 
Autobiography. By Margaret Bottrall. (John 
Murray, 18s.) 


‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY as a literary form was estab- 
lished in England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury.’ With this opening sentence Mrs. Bottrall 


| sets herself the fascjnating task of explaining the 
| emergence of a new literary genre. The answers 
| are complex. First and foremost (in the opinion 


of the reviewer, though not of Mrs. Bottrall) the 
abolition of the confessional and the hatred of 
priestly mediators which good Protestants felt led 
to closer self-scrutiny. Any man daring to say, 
‘Here I stand, so help me God, I can no other’ 
must be interested in his own spiritual state. 
Protestant theologians recommended the keeping 
of diaries, and many seventeenth-century spiritual 
journals and diaries (including that of the not very 
Puritan Samuel Pepys) show that self-knowledge 
with a view to self-improvement was a primary 
aim. In 1656 a handbook was published telling 
godly men how to keep a diary. 

Yet Mrs. Bottrall suggests deeper causes. The 
boundaries of the world had expanded with the 
discovery of America, and Copernicus and 
Galileo had removed the earth from the centre 
of the universe. The question ‘What is man?’ 
was urgent and difficult. Economic individualism 
was disrupting the traditional communities of the 
manor and guild. Religious doctrines of spiritual 
egalitarianism (one man is as good as another 
and better than a bad bishop or peer or king) led 
on to doctrines of political democracy. The social 
and political struggles of the time pointed the 
same way. ‘When there exists a well-defined social 
hierarchy,’ Mrs. Bottrall observes, ‘and certain 
ideals of moral virtue are accepted by all thinking 
men, the idiosyncratic is of small account. The 
autobiographical impulse is favoured by disturbed 
social conditions.’ The starting point of Hobbes’s 
philosophy was the existence of a number of 
isolated and competing but fundamentally equal 
individuals: introspection was the way to under- 
stand other men. Scientific emphasis on experi- 
ment, religious emphasis on ‘experience’—all 
roads led to selfconsciousness. There are ten- 
dencies towards autobiographical self-expression 
in poetry (Mrs. Bottrall cites Sir John Davies and 
Donne) and the essay (Bacon, Cornwallis, Fel- 
tham). The popularity of portrait-painting; the 
drama, the ‘character’ and Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy—all testify to an interest in indi- 
vidual psychology which looks forward to the 
novel. 

After opening these wide vistas, the rest of Mrs. 
Bottrall’s book is disappointing. There are brief 


} summaries of and discursive reflections on the 


autobiographies of Sir Thomas Browne, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Bunyan, Baxter, Martin- 
dale, Lady Halkett and others. On none of them 
has she anything very memorable to say. Mrs. 
Bottrall, who has written so sensitively about 
George Herbert, is sadly limited in approaching 
non-Anglicans. Phrases like ‘Puritan exhibition- 
ism,’ ‘unctuousness and pious cant’ hardly sug- 
gest an attempt to understand. She ignores the 
moving religious journals of ‘worthy Quakers and 
other sectarians.’ Bunyan (‘who is sometimes re- 
garded as a religious genius’) is treated with 
bewildered condescension and prim disapproba- 
tion. If only the tinker had enjoyed ‘a cultivated 
environment’ or had had ‘normal standards of 
reference by which to judge the heinousness of 
his offences,’ then there need not have been all 
the pother that Grace Abounding records. ‘Poor 
ignorant unstable Bunyan’ went to gaol for twelve 
years merely because he was ‘intransigent’; but 
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then Mrs. Bottrall also thinks the Church of 
England under Laud—Laud!—‘was not a per- 
secuting church.’ CHRISTOPHER HILL 


The Only Way to Reunion 


The Recovery of Unity: A Theological Approach. 
By Dr. E. L. Mascall. (Longmans, 25s.) 
No one could even begin to read a book like 
this without realising how strenuous an occupa- 
tion that of a theologian really is, how taut 
every power he has must be stretched, how 
scrupulous is his regard for exact statement. 
And then we expect him to write like an angel 
into the bargain. Dr. Mascall, almost alone 
among living professional theologians, comes very 
near to passing this last test, too. He is never dull, 
always clear, often witty. When he is in charge of 
it, ‘the field of theology is not infested by the 
weeds of jargon.’ He tries to write for us, the 
ordinary Christians, and not only for his fellow 
theologians. But, even so, if his message is to get 
across, he needs a poet to be his populariser, and 
probably the first thing such an interpreter would 
do is to prune the overgrown bush of detail. 

It is much to be hoped that one way or another 
Dr. Mascall will break through to the ordinary 
Christian, for there is no doubt at all about the 
urgent and topical importance of what he is say- 
ing. The irreducible minimum of it is expressed 
in a single sentence: ‘It is futile to try to heal our 
Western divisions unless we are all of us prepared 
to go behind the Reformation controversies, and 
indeed behind the Middle Ages as well, to seek 
the primitive wholeness of Christian faith and 
life.” Arguments which once were wrangling, but 
nowadays are, oh, so polite, about the nature and 
need of episcopy, about whether the Blessed 
Sacrament is a sacrifice or a commemoration, 
about Luther and Justification by Faith, still get 
us exactly nowhere at all. In Dr. Mascall’s view, 
they cannot. Go behind all that, and learn the real 
meaning of these terms of separation in the light 
of the meaning given to them in more primitive 
days, when the Church was a unity and these very 
terms were some of the bands which bound it 
together. In a word, the next steps in the path to 
reunion must be ‘cut with the mattock of basic 
theology. That is what Dr. Mascall is saying. All 
recent experience seems to suggest that he is right. 

But theologians are argumentative creatures; 
no doubt they have to be. Thus much of the space 
(many will think, too much) is given to arguments 
with other theologians. Hairs in abundance are 
prettily split. It is no doubt because there are so 
many of them (and no one is going to question 
Dr. Mascall’s probable retort that this is necessary 
to clear the ground to be dug) that the ordinary 
Christian may not pay much heed. Yet because in 
the last resort the pace of reunion is dictated by 
the desire of the ordinary Christian for it, and 
because this desire is at the moment not particu- 
larly apparent, it is a pity that a statement of this 
importance should find him heedless. What one 
would like to see is the positive parts of this book 
stated all over again and in simple language. 
Though theologians will draw the maps, ordinary 
Christians will decide when they are going to be 
used. : 

Meanwhile, we have many Churches and not 
one, and that obviously will continue for many 
years yet. But we also have ‘the great new fact’ 
in the steady, settled, voluntary co-operation of 
Churches through the (Ecumenical Movement. 
On the whole, that works well; and perhaps it 
supplies for us all the unity God wants us to have 
for the present. The wider, deeper unity may 
rightly have to await some such process as Dr. 
Mascall pleads for, ROGER LLOYD 
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London Irish 


The Threshold. By Michael Stapleton. (New 
Authors Limited, 15s.) 

In The Threshold, Michael Stapleton has used 
the material that goes by tradition into a young 
man’s first novel: his own development to man- 
hood through the stages of acceptance, inquiry 
and rejection. And although he has chosen to use 
it autobiographically, his book has many of the 
qualities of a novel. 

To begin with he had, from the point of 
view of story-telling, a well-constructed child- 
hood. He was born in County Waterford, but 
at the age of four was brought by his 
mother, with big sister, younger and elder 
brother, to join his father who had found a flat 
for his family and a labouring job to support 
them in the foreign and Protestant North London 
suburb of Clapton. His memories of Ireland, 
therefore, were vague and inaccurate, becoming 
dimmer with every year, but they were abruptly 
reinvigorated at the age of seven by a visit to 
his home country. He heard stories of the 
Troubles, discovered that his mother had once 
thwarted an ambush by the Black and Tans, and 
was confirmed in his Irishness. He returned to 
pass the rest of his childhood as a self-conscious 
alien in London, confined in an almost ghetto- 
like fashion to the Catholic round. 

Again, in smaller matters he shapes the story 
carefully to increase its literary effectiveness, 
fastening interest, for instance, on the mystery 
of the furnished room in the flat which the 
children are forbidden to enter, and providing 
the explanation only when it suits him. There 
is no reason why he should not do so; but 
since he thinks as a novelist, and since his life 
has no extrinsic interest to the reader, it is odd 
that he was not attracted by the freedom of 
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fiction itself. The skilful evocation of the oppres- 
sive London-Irish background makes this book 
well worth reading: the opportunity to explore 
more fully and without inhibition the characters 
in the foreground would have made it even more 
worth while. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


NEW NOVELS 
Injuries Sustained 


Lost Summer. By Christopher Davis. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 18s.) 
The Skinner. By Jay Gilbert. (New Authors 
Limited, 15s.) 
Parade in Pairs, By D. A. Nicholas Jones. (Cape, 
15s.) 
A Room in Chelsea Square. (Cape, 15s.) 
The Peacock Brides. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent, 
15s.) 
A Week in the Country. By Ernest Gebler. (Hut- 
chinson, 16s.) 
THE first novel is about rape and the disruptions, 
the loss of trust, which follow. American novelists 
are raping their heroines on a virtually Sabine 
scale at present, but this is something of a special 
case. The light, unassuming way the story is told, 
and the humour, are likely to get it relegated to 
the commercial job-lot, whereas it is in fact 
an unusually thoughtful attempt to trace the 
social and personal consequences of what 
happens. A self-assured girl of eighteen is kid- 
napped by.a couple of men from a parking 
ground in Philadelphia and driven off in an 
atmosphere of stupor and fascination which it is 
impossible to recall afterwards with any clarity. 
This, however, is what she must do when she be- 
comes aware that her boyfriend and family have 
begun in some sense to blame her. There is the 
shock of the boyfriend’s sensible, frantic with- 
drawal, which is described at the same time 
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with a kind of affectionate insight. She is 
gradually alienated from them all and the signs 
of a real depravity have begun to show in 
their attitudes. But by now the pessimism of 
the novel has become highly mysterious; it leaves 
moot and confused the question of the effect of 
these discoveries on the girl herself. She acquires 
an arbitrary thirst for seduction, and in the 
autumn she is sent off, remedially, to college. 
Lost Summer ends in an equivalent of Mary 
McCarthy’s classic sleeping car with an invitation 
to a startled businessman. Rightly startled. 
Motives have disappeared a long way down the 
track. 

The Skinner,* which is one of the books in 
Hutchinson’s New Authors Scheme, is a dreamy 
thriller about a delicate and heroic set of young 
men who peddle heroin for a living. The mood 
is all early French films. There is a powerful 
scarcity of detail. No one is ever about in the 
streets as the heroine makes her efforts at love 
and reform among the teddy-boys, nearly every 
one of whom is ‘something fine that got spoilt.’ 
She peels the finest out of his leather jacket, re- 
vealing the waterfront hero quivering beneath and 
touching off an exciting revenge from the less 
amenable members of the gang. As a matter of 
danger, chases and the healing kiss the novel is 
clever enough, but its innocence and soulfulness 
are irritating too, a poor reward to those who 
come piously from the readers’ citations which 
the publishers have printed as a foreword. 
‘Hemingwayvian, says one. ‘Fierce and poignant.’ 

Now two very smart and worldly books, the 
first a sound addition to the canon of English 











*‘New Authors Limited’ is a scheme devised by 
the Hutchinson group to help promising writers by 


bringing each one into a closer relation with the com- 


mercial progress of his book and by entitling him 
to a share in the general profits. 
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class fantasy. Parade in Paris juggles with the two 
worlds of demi-mondaine Oxford and a South 
London drooping heavily in the mud, one croco- 
dile eye on the deportment of its West Indians. 
The interplay between them is done somehow 
fairly and touchingly and with splashes of appeal- 
ing wit—all of which is more than can be said 
of the Chelsea Square novel, though here, too, 
there is a meeting of alien income groups over 
bottomless champagne at a place known, not 
very misleadingly, as the Rialto. Patrick is a rich 
person who inveigles up from the country a sad 
young ingénu named Nicholas and proceeds to 
dazzle him with all his most glittering lights. But 
those who expect the dignity of injured innocence 
are in for a neat ironic surprise. Never was inno- 
cence more willing, if a little obscurely so, to be 
dazzled. Nicholas finishes by suing to the deaf 
ear of his enticer, who holds by then a decent 
measure of the reader’s regard. The trouble is 
that the whole idyll is bathed in the chatter of 
the ‘homintern,’ at its sillier levels, which, as re- 
corded by our anonymous author, is neither 
sufficiently witty nor ornate to keep most people’s 
interest. A high content of unleavened affectation 
would be too much for any novel, though no 
doubt before the summer is out we may barely 
be able to see the beach at Brighton for the 
roguish purple of its covers. The effect, besides, 
is a bit unpleasant, like mimicking someone’s ties 
or peculiarities. 

The Peacock Brides, completed by Gerald 
Bullett just before his death, is a second novel, 
devoted and attractive, on the seclusions of mid- 
Victorian England. Ernest Gebler’s book is a 
strange, lurching affair—a collection of Irish 
humours giving off their sparks in a North 
Country setting. Not so much a novel as an over- 
hearing of the talk that might have made one. 

KARL MILLER 


Unhappy Accidence 


A History of the English Language. By G. L. 
Brook. (André Deutsch, 15s.) 

Tue larger part of this book consists of details 
familiar, specifically or in kind, to all who have 
made any study of the history of the English 
language. Well ordered under the traditional 
heads of linguistic history—tenses, degeneration 
of meaning—these details are put plainly and 
firmly, without the populariser’s laboured flashi- 
ness, so that neophytes may grasp undisgusted 
what historians of the language are concerned 
with. One either wants to know scholarly facts 
or not. It was Brichot’s remorseless historical 
catalogue of place-names that interested Proust. 

Unfortunately this major part of the work is 
otiose. The university student or general reader 
at whom Professor Brook aims would gather from 
this scholarly portion of the work just about as 
much as he would from one of the more 
elementary general histories listed in the bibli- 
ography: or from a few of the introductions 
to the history of vocabulary, accidence and so 
on included there. And those books are just as 
easily discoverable as this one. It is not only 
what Professor Brook does that is unoriginal but 
what he intends. ‘I have written this book in the 
firm belief that the historical approach can still 
provide valuable help in the understanding of a 
language like English, of which we are fortunate 
in possessing records from very early times.’ If 
this means that a history of English can provide 
historical explanation of the forms and senses of 
English words and grammatical constructions, 
then no historian of the language can be without 
such a belief. And if it means that this historical 
understanding will help us better to understand 
what people say to us nowadays, then Professor 
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Brook is still in a crowd. More than that he is 
not in a crowd indisputably right. For an utter- 
ance can remain unintelligible, though we know 
not only all the grammatical features and the 
meaning of all the words but also their history. 
‘Do you find Wednesday fat or thin?’ It is no 
answer to say, ‘We were talking about sense not 
nonsense,’ for this is to admit that what makes 
sense or nonsense is something other than the 
sum of the words, meanings, grammatical 
features and their history. You could, moreover, 
imagine stories or roles which would give this 
sentence sense. 

It is no counter for Professor Brook, in talking 
of the importance of etymology to those who 
use the language, to say this: ‘It may be noticed 
that the etymology of a word can affect its mean- 
ing even though:a speaker is not aware of the 
etymology. The meaning which speakers or 
hearers attach to a particular word depends in 
the main upon the contexts in which they have 
previously heard or seen the word used, and it is 
fairly certain that in some of those contexts, 
especially the literary ones, the meaning of the 
word was influenced by its etymology.’ But if one 
can grasp the meaning of words, even those whose 
present senses are the same as their etymological 
ones, otherwise than by learning their etymology, 
how is this etymological knowledge necessary to 
the understanding even of them? 

Such hastiness and carelessness of thought is 
unfortunately characteristic of that smaller share 
of the book which deals with the general nature 
of language and of linguistic change. ‘The syntax 
of Old English is natural in that it reflects the 
succession of mental images as they occur, 
whereas modern English syntax imposes a 
discipline which makes clear the relation of one 
idea to the next.’ Professor Brook does not seem 
to have considered how what is natural may 
change with what is familiar. And on pages 14 
and 15 this occurs. ‘One advantage which speech 
enjoys as compared with writing or gesture is 
that while we are speaking or listening the hands 
and eyes are left free to engage in other activities.’ 

DAVID SIMS 


It’s a Crime 


The Hours Before Dawn. By Celia Fremlin. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) Sedately written, quite 
suspenseful English thriller of threatened children, 
based on a psychological quirk so commonplace 
and clearly understandable and, therefore, utterly 
likely that it grips like grim death. 

Shadow on the Water. By Harriet Ainsworth. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Ladylike little 
number about a complicated series of murder 
attempts in Lisbon, narrated by the middle-aged 
English widow who sees all, understands every- 
thing and is doted upon (unaccountably) by 
everybody. Nice read for similar ladies. 

North From Rome. By Helen MaclInnes. 
(Collins, 15s.) Very superior tale of pursuit by a 
writer who is particularly good at atmosphere, 
suspense and ambiente; the cold war in a warm 
climate. 

Fisherman’s End. By K. D. Guinness. (Mac- 
donald, 10s. 6d.) and The Big Still. By Roderick 
Wilkinson. (John Long, 11s. 6d.) Salmon-fishing 
in County Kerry and whisky-pinching in the 
Scottish Highlands, respectively—two very 
pleasantly written contributions to the summer- 
suitcase library. 

Innocent Bystander. By Craig Rice. (Ham- 
mond, 12s. 6d.) A gambling boss is croaked on 
the Ferris wheel at a fairground: who will get 
the one person that saw the killing—the killer or 
the cops? A tight little American suspense story, 
with a neat twist, CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 





SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT ON PROBLEMS 
CONFRONTING SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


THE 67th annual general meeting of Furness, Withy 
& Company Limited will be held on September 24 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Sir Ernest H. Murrant, 
K.C.M.G., M.B.E.: 


It is always disappointing to report a reduction in 
earnings, but the problems which beset the Shipping 
Industry have received so much publicity in recent 
months—in Parliament and elsewhere—that the 
results of the 1957-8 operations should not be sur- 
prising to Stockholders, but rather should be re- 
garded as reasonably satisfactory in the circum- 
stances. 

Our experience, however, has been that whilst 
gross revenue has increased, operating costs have 
increased to an even greater extent. Trading Profit, 
after charging all expenses and operating costs and 
contingencies, shews a fall of £1,809,853; on the 
other hand, Dividends from trade and other invest- 
ments are up by £123,816. Depreciation, on a normal 
basis, amounting to £2,694,450, has been charged 
against profits, and taxation in various forms 
amounted to £927,852. The net amount of profit dealt 
with in the Company’s Accounts is £1,014,347 com- 
pared with £1,371,009 last year, or with £1,036,586 
in 1956. 


INSIDIOUS MENACES TO BRITISH 
SHIPPING 


During the past few months the affairs of the 
Shipping Industry have been the subject of a good 
deal of discussion in Parliament and elsewhere. 
Attention has been focused upon the menace of the 
growing volume of shipping which has taken advan- 
tage of registration in countries which impose no 
taxation other than purely nominal annual fees. 
While attention has been particularly focused upon 
the problem of how to counteract, or match, the 
advantages enjoyed by these Panhonlib - ships 
(Panama now has 4,129,000 gross tons of shipping 
and Liberia 7,446,000 tons) other important and 
insidious menaces continue to flourish and remain 
unchecked in various forms of discrimination and 
nationalism. 

Much has been done in recent months to remove 
a variety of domestic restrictions which owed their 
existence to wartime conditions. But if British ship- 
ping is as important to the welfare of the State, and 
to the national economy, as it is known to be, know- 
ledge of the facts, and the removal of domestic 
restrictions are not adequate to counteract the dis- 
crimination, freedom from taxation, subsidisation 
and other benefits which are enjoyed by shipping 
with which British Owners are obliged to compete. 

At the present time, with the general market 
freight index being only about half of what it was 
in 1957, and with one and a half million gross tons 
of shipping laid up in British ports alone, the 
statistical position of British shipping is worthy of 
record, viz. in 1939 (the last year before the war in 
which about half the British tonnage was destroyed) 
tonnage registered in Great Britain was 17,891,000 
gross, world tonnage at that time being 68,509,000 
gross. In 1957 the comparable figures were Great 
Britain 19,857,000 tons gross and world tonnage 
110,246,000 gross. Thus, in spite of all the replace- 
ment of lost tonnage by British Owners, Great 
Britain’s percentage of world tonnage has fallen from 
26.11% to 18.01%, a striking commentary upon the 
growth of tonnage under other flags, principally 
those of the countries granting freedom from 
taxation, 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE SECOND REPORT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Not being a trade unionist I 
had to sit down and think why I 
found the second report of the 
Cohen Council on prices, produc- 
tivity and incomes as disagreeable 
as the first. It was certainly not 
because I object to the idea of 
economic lessons being taught to 
ignorant labour leaders by elderly 
professional gentlemen of ‘the 
Establishment.’ The spread of 
knowledge is always desirable, 
although it becomes very difficult when the pupils 
refuse to co-operate with the masters and walk 
out of the class-rooms. I found on re-reading the 
second report that it was the depressing Kafka-like 
nature of the lessons that made me irritated. Any 
virile young working man, if he managed to read 
as far as the chapter on ‘the longer view,’ would 
be so overcome by the hopelessness of it all that he 
would emigrate at the first opportunity. Consider 
this passage: “To maintain high and stable em- 
ployment while avoiding inflation, if it is possible 
at all [my italics], will certainly call for a rather 
delicate regulation of the general level of activity. 
It is far from certain that our present understand- 
ing of the working of econemic forces is sufficient 
for such a purpose.’ And this leads up to: ‘It can 
hardly be expecttd that the average level of un- 
employment over a period of years will be quite 
so low as in the last decade.’ And finally: ‘Next 
year, such wage increases as are granted should 
be lower than this year’s. For annual increases in 
wages of 34 per cent. are not merely higher than 
the present rate of productivity increase: they 
are higher than any rate of productivity increase 
which can reasonably be forecast over any period 
of future years {my italics].’ If we must stop be- 
lieving in British science, British technology, 
British enterprise, British workmanship, we had 
better shut up shop. 





All this comes about because the Cohen Council 
have accepted for reasons which they gave in their 
first report a rigid price stability as the first objec- 
tive of British economic policy. It is extremely 
doubtful whether this objective can be secured 
and held in our country except at the cost of 
economic stagnation and dangerously dear money. 
A dynamic economy is a high investment 
economy and to keep industrial investment grow- 
ing the rate of profit for the industrialist must 
exceed the long-term rate of interest by a hand- 
some margin. No one knows what that margin 
should be but suppose the gross national product 
in money terms has been growing at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum derived from a 3 per cent. 
annual rise in production and a 3 per cent. annual 
rise in prices. If a government followed the Cohen 
Council’s advice and stopped the rise in prices 
altogether the average rate of profit on investment 
would be cut by half. In other words, investment 
would be unprofitable unless the long-term rate of 
interest fell to a nominal fraction. Today we have 
a stable price level but the industrial rate of bor- 
rowing remains at the high rate of 6 per cent. It 
is not surprising that the Cohen Council antici- 
pates a further decline in private fixed investment. 


Of course, any Government has to take decisive 
action to stop a runaway rise in prices, especially 
when its currency is being ‘beared’ by foreign 
speculators. But the last Chancellor, w'th his 
7 per cent. Bank rate and ruthless insistence on 
any sacrifice to attain hard money—one felt that 
he would not have blinked at 10 per cent. and 
massive unemployment—was taking very great 





risks with the British economy. Fortunately Mr. 
Amory has a more flexible approach, but he is 
still blind to the urgent need of stimulating invest- 
ment through a lift in consumer demand, which 
he could set in motion tomorrow without infla- 
tionary effects if he cut purchase taxes and relaxed 
hire-purchase control. Why must the Cohen Coun- 
cil always urge him to proceed with such 
pedestrian and unimaginative caution? Why did 
they not think of the banks’ personal loans 
schemes, wnich are a second-best stimulus to con- 
sumer demand, but by no means to be despised? 

The more I read the Cohen Council the angrier I 
become at their complacent acceptance of stagna- 
tion and high unemployment as a fair price to pay 
for price stability. Could not their distinguished 
economic member have pointed out to them the ill 
effects of stable or falling prices on the rate of 
profit and consequently on the rate of investment? 
In his earlier days, as Mr. Nicholas Kaldor 
pointed out in a letter to The Times, he wrote a 
book on Money (1922) in which he discoursed on 
the case for ‘a gently rising price level,’ which 
gave, he said, a ‘fillip to production.’ He contrasted 
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this with a price level continually falling which 
‘would prove deficient in those stimuli upon which 
modern society, whether wisely or not, has 
hitherto chiefly relied for keeping its members in 
full employment and getting its work done.’ Sir 
Dennis Robertson is surely entitled to change his 
views, but I prefer the wisdom of his youth to the 
despair of his old age. 

It seems to me that we ought not to have fixed 
objectives in our economic policy. At one time we 
ought to be stopping a price rise: at another we 
ought to be letting a gentle rise permeate through 
the economic system. The truth is that an economy 
has to be a strong, rapidly growing one to afford 
the banking luxury of a rigidly stable or falling 
price level. For the danger of a stable price level 
in our country is that it may entail a high rate of 
interest and a low rate of profit, which must end 
in a declining rate of investment. We pay our way 
in the world by selling our goods at competitive 
prices in the world’s markets and that needs an 
increasing investment and a high rate of increasé 
in productivity—greater, as the Cohen Council 
says, than the rate of increase in wages. We can- 
not live by banking alone, although that makes a 
useful contribution to our balance of payments. 
And we certainly cannot live by stagnating on the 
Cohen-Robertson level. 





COMPANY MEETING 





PURNELL AND SONS LIMITED 


(Book Printers and Publishers) 





HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFIT 





CAPITAL ISSUE FORESHADOWED 





Tue 24th ordinary general meeting of Purnell and 
Sons Limited will be held on September 26 in London. 


The following is the statement by the Chairman 
and Managing Director, Mr. W. Harvey :— 


Before dealing with the Accounts I wish to refer to 
the loss the Company has sustained by the recent 
death of -our colleague on the Board, Mr. W. F. 
Harvey. Mr. W. F. Harvey joined the business thirty 
years ago, being one of the original Managers on 
whom fell the difficulties of the early days of the 
Company. He was appointed a Director in 1945. 
During the whole of his connection with the business 
he never spared himself in the service of, and in 
loyalty to, the Company. He was greatly respected 
by his colleagues on the Board and by the employees 
whose problems he reviewed with kindness and under- 
standing, and all associated with the Company will 
miss his help and co-operation. 


It gives me much pleasure to submit to you the 
Accounts of the Company for the year 1957. The 
Profit of the Group for the year, before providing for 
Taxation, is £712,385 as compared with £643,938 in 
1956, an increase of £68,447. From this Profit has to 
be deducted Taxation £416,527, which, with the ad- 
justment in respect of Minority Shareholders, leaves 
a balance of Profit for the year of £296,325 as com- 
pared with £271,914. To this year’s Profit is to be 
added the balance brought forward from the previous 
year of £825,776 and Tax no longer required £8,552, 
making the balance available for allocation 
£1,130,653. From this amount your Directors have 
utilised £150,000 to write down the Goodwill, £10,000 
has been transferred to the General Reserve in a Sub- 
sidiary Company which together with Dividends to 
Shareholders amounting to £125,376, leaves a balance 
to be carried forward of £845,277 as compared with 
£825,776. 


The increase in the Company's contribution of 
Pensions for the Directors has been offset by a reduc- 
tion in the remuneration of an equal amount. The 
overall increase is due to commission payable on in- 


creased Profit, the basis of remuneration being un- 
changed. 


A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT 


It is gratifying that the Group Profit shows an 
increase in spite of the ever-increasing costs of both 
wages and materials. This result has only been 
achieved by the splendid co-operation of all em- 
ployees enabling the Group to increase its turnover 
without any material increase in the selling price of 
our products. 

The remaining half of the equity in a Company in 
which your Company already held a half share has 
been acquired during the year under review and in con- 
sequence the Accounts of this Subsidiary are included 
in the Group Accounts for the first time. The increase 
in the Current Assets and Liabilities in the Balance 
Sheet is largely due to this factor. 

It is your Directors’ intention to bring the Fixed 
Assets into the next Balance Sheet at a valuation 
figure which will show more accurately the real value 
of the Fixed Assets of the Company. 

As I explained at the Annual General Meeting, the 
Government's appeal for the curtailment of capital 
expenditure and the stringent restrictions on the rais- 
ing of fresh Capital prevented your Directors from 
implementing the proposal, referred to in my speech 
last year, to make an application to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to issue the balance 
of the Ordinary Share Capital, but as the position has 
now improved, it is our intention to seek permission 
to enable the balance of the Ordinary Share Capital 
to be issued to our present Shareholders on attractive 
terms. 

I am pleased to report that all branches in the 
Group have been working to capacity during the 
current year and that our Packaging Division is now 
making headway and I anticipate satisfactory results 
for 1958. 

Once again I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on the Board, all of whom are full-time executives, 
and to express my thanks to the staff and to all 
employees for their services and co-operation. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE pause or setback in markets in the last 

few days of the account which ended on Tues- 
day should have provided the investor with an 
opportunity to buy some cheaper stock. UNITED 
DOMINIONS TRUST fell momentarily to below 100s. 
and offered him the chance of getting back the 
leader in the hire-purchase finance field on a yield 
basis of just over 4 per cent., which seems reason- 
able. This company’s business is the least likely to 
be broken into by the banks’ personal loan drive. 
The dark house in this credit business—LOMBARD 
BANKING—which is not yet committed to any 
banking partner, came back to 18s., offering a yield 
of 4.15 per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend 
covered 3.6 times. As I write they are now quoted 
at 19s. None of these finance shares should be 
bought in my opinion, except in conjunction with 
a bank share and my choice is still BARCLAYS at 
57s. 6d. to yield 54 per cent. 


Durable Goods Stores 

In the first half of this year the sales of durable 
goods stores levelled off at slightly above the high 
figures recorded last year. Whatever the outcome 
of the fight for credit business between the banks 
and the hire-purchase finance companies, the 
stores selling furniture, refrigerators and other 
household goods should certainly see a pick-up 
in their trade. TIMES FURNISHING has announced 
that credit sales made before the end of this month 
will be interest-free. This is no doubt a temporary 
measure designed to protect the company’s 
business in a very confused period. Times Furnish- 
ing 5s. shares at 15s. to yield 6.45 per cent. on a 
20 per cent. dividend covered 2.6 times seem quite 
a reasonable purchase. It is to be expected that 
all the leading stores will now be lowering their 
credit charges. GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES perhaps 
disappointed the market in its last report, which 
showed that if the profits of the new subsidiaries 
had not been brought into the account the trading 
results would have been lower, and it will no 
doubt be all the more keen to bid for trade with 
lower hire-purchase terms. With their dividend of 
324 per cent. covered about twice GUS 5s. ‘A’ 
shares at 23s. to yield 7 per cent. should be on the 
buying list for investment. HOUSE OF FRASER is 
another keen trader which is yet to show share- 
holders the benefit of its recent acquisitions. Its 
5s. shares at 24s. to yield 7.2 per cent. on the 35 
per cent. dividend covered 14 times are reasonably 
priced. 


Internationals—Shell, Unilever and Philips Lamps 
Two great international companies reported 
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very different results for the half-year. SHELL 
TRANSPORT’s drop of 54 per cent. in sales and of 
about 38 per cent. in net income for the second 
quarter of the year as compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of 1957 came as a shock to the 
market, but it must not be forgotten that the 
second quarter of 1957 was a peak period, when 
prices were high and the Venezuelan Shell was 
‘cashing in’ on the Suez shortage. If comparison 
is made with the first quarter of this year the fall 
in net profits is only 74 per cent. It is quite possible 
after the recent improvement in oil sales that profit 
margins will improve slightly in the second half of 
the year and that in the second quarter Shell will 
have seen the worst. On an annual rate Shell is 
still earning about 65 per cent. tax free against a 
tax-free dividend of 18} per cent. and at 140s. the 
shares return 4.65 per cent. gross on dividends. 
It may be time to start picking the shares up again. 
UNILEVER has not fared so badly. Turnover in 
the first half of 1958 was slightly higher than in 
the first half of 1957 (but lower than in the second) 
and profits were only slightly lower—about 1 per 
cent. down before tax and under 5 per cent. down 
after tax. The market was agreeably surprised to 
find that profit margins had made a modest re- 
covery and the shares are only Is. 3d. lower at 
83s. 9d. to yield 4.15 per cent. On the first prospect 
of a recovery in world trade Unilever shares 
should be bought. PuHitrps Lamps has reported 
for the half-year a rise of 11 per cent. in sales 
income, 19 per cent. in trading income before 
tax, and 14 per cent. in net profit after tax, show- 
ing that this well-managed company has been 
improving its profit margins. The ten-florin shares 
are a sound investment at 62s. to yield 44 per cent. 
on the 14 per cent. dividend which was last 
covered 2.3 times. 


COMPANY NOTES 


MALGAMATED ANTHRACITE HOLD- 

INGS extend beyond their interests in the 
distribution of coal in Southern, North-West 
England and Wales; in fact their industrial divi- 
sion now covers the manufacture of carbon black, 
carbon paper, cutlery, conveyor equipment, 
builders’ supplies and electronics. This diversifica- 
tion of interests has enabled the company to earn 
record profits during 1957, when the retail coal 
trade and building trades had a difficult year. It 
is therefore encouraging to learn from the chair- 
man, Mr. John Waddell, that he expects better 
results for the current year in the retail coal trade, 
which, after twenty years, has been freed from 
government control. He expects easier trading 
conditions in 1958 and says that ‘for the first half 
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of ‘the current year, in practically all sections of 
our trading operations we are ahead on the 
previous year.’ There has been a 16 per cent. 
expansion in the trading profit of the group. 
Earnings amounted to 29.8 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital on which a dividend of 124 
per cent. against 10 per cent. is to be paid. In view 
of the company’s current prospects the 1s. ordin- 
ary shares cannot be considered dear at Is. 3d. to 
yield 10 per cent. 


Pinchin Johnson and Associates has reported 
record sales at home and overseas, but profit mar- 
gins further declined due to competition and 
rising costs, which have been common to the paint 
industry. Sir Horace W. Clarke, the chairman, 
advises shareholders that the extension to the 
Silvertown factory is nearly completed, that plans 
are in hand here and at Birmingham for further 
development, and that a new synthetic resin plant 
is now in full production at Sydney, Australia. 
The consolidated net profit for the year to March 
31, 1958, was £1,810,474 as compared with 
£1,641,294; all subsidiaries (except the French 
company) contributed to this. The chairman 
points out that the tax burden has again increased, 
being 61.9 per cent. for 1957-58 as against 58.3 
per cent. for 1956-57. The final net profit is 
£591,032. A reduction in stocks of £272,000 has 
reflected an improvement in the liquid position, 
and cash balances have increased by £469,000. 
£100,000 has been transferred to general reserves, 
which now stand at £1,814,767. After payment of 
a total ordinary dividend of 16% per cent. a sub- 
stantial amount of £697,148 is carried forward. 
The 10s. ordinary shares at 19s. yield £8 4s. 9d. 
per cent. 

Hecht Levis & Kahn & Co. has been engaged 
as traders in crude rubber from the Far East for 
over 100. years, and has recently diversified its 
interests. This change should go a long way to 
level out the wide profit fluctuations of the past. 
No doubt the French subsidiaries have 
experienced a difficult year; it will be interesting 
to have the chairman’s comments on this side of 
the business and also to learn when he expecis 
the company’s investment in the Rubber Cor- 
poration of America to become profitable. This 
re-organisation has produced a 25 per cent. in- 
crease in the trading profit for the year ending 
March 31, 1958, and a very much higher net profit 
at £167,794 against £85,869. The total dividend’ 
of 25 per cent. is the same as last year, declared 
as 15 per cent. plus 10 per cent. bonus, although 
earnings have risen from 34.7 per cent. to 74.2 
per cent., so that resources are being conserved. 
The 5s. ordinary shares at 12s. 9d. yield £9 16s. 
per cent. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,008 solution on september 19 


DOWN 
1 The wrestler’s baggage? (4-3) 


(6, ¢) 2 Drink fit for a king (5) b 
3 Filibusters succeed in reaching the 22 oe a sail in northern waters 


ACROSS 
1 Rout high-born in a minor oath? 


9 As Kipling might have remarked 
when choosing a title? (6, 3) 

10 So dear of Colette! (5) 
That sailor’s eye that can take in 
everything (6) 

12 All hell’s broken loose round the 
ocean, producing this (3-5) 

13 It’s a base fabrication in reverse; 
hide it (3, 3) 

15 Sort of struggle that once went 
well? (4-4) 

18 Cromwell was charged to fling it 
away (8) 

19 Home of Noah’s elderly son (6) 

21 One should remember about the 


limit (9) 


A dapper 
(Tennyson) (4) 


7 ‘Twas 
(Carroll) (7) 


23 6) the author of Hymn to David (8) 


26 There’s a catch in it! (5) 
27 Came the dawn? (9) 
28 He had 


speak! (7, 5) breakfast ? (4-4) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of jiss M. G. Oliphant, Lamond View, 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions Woodend, Cardenden, Scotland, and 
opened on Sept. 16. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,008, 99 Gower St., London, WCl. wars, E, N. Thomas, Beech Court, Cam- 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


4 ‘The merits of a spotless shirt— 
a little hand’ 


5 —— be damned to it! 
) 


6 ee still work in Fleet Street 
) 


and the slithy toves’ Vapid. ‘11 


r 8 The rustic lepidopterist obviously 26 Hastings. 29 ‘Antelopes. 30 Altar. 
reins (8) can’t decide the sex or the kind! 31 Tack, 22 Persistent. 


14 Add a touch of Angostura? (8) 
16 Gin, me lord? he inquires (4-5) 
a ravenous pet, so to 17 To be reduced to appearing at 





18 A chorus from bos? (7) 
20 A little bit of inspiration for the 
bagpipe? (7) 


24 Keeps her shape, however blown 
out! (5) 
‘. . . rue, sour —— of grace’ 
(Shakespeare) (4) : 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,006 


ACROSS. — 1 Collar-bone. 6 Free. 10 
Tail-light. 12 Catonian. 
13 Agenda. 15 Wick. 16 Vice, 17 Taste. 
20 Oasis. 21 Noah, 22 Stot. 24 Cloche. 


DOWN.—1 Civic. 2 Lipsticks. 3 Aldine. 
4 Battalions. 5 Naif, 7 Regan. 8 Extravert. 
9 Flights. 14 Metatarsus. 15 Woodcraft. 
18 Satinette. 19 Asphalt. 23 Strays, 25 
Optic, 27 Strut. 28 Opie 


PRIZEWINNERS 





bridge, Glamorgan. 
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‘A is for Amis... . 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 444: Report by J. A. R. Pimlott 


The usual prize was offered for either a rhyming alphabet of the ‘Establishment’ or a 
rhyming alphabet for highbrows (this latter to begin with ‘A is for Amis’). 


WHat are the specifications for a contemporary 
highbrow? Competitors have enabled me to give 
a confident answer. Compulsory subjects include 
Beckett, Brecht, Hepworth,’ Ionesco, Joyce, 
Kafka, Kierkegaard, Leavis, Moore, Orwell, 
Picasso, Pound, and, of course, Eliot and Yeats. 
And Kierkegaard should preferably be studied in 
the Danish (Jeremy Kingston). There is only one 
radio programme—the Third, while the ‘telly’ 
should be shunned except as a patron for the high- 
brow who makes good. Some esoteric interest is 
an advantage: G. Curzon mentioned Japanese 
No plays. 

The highbrow received the mildly tolerant treat- 
ment which the British traditionally accord to 
harmless eccentricity. No mercy, on the other 
hand, was spared for the ‘Establishment. Almost 
everybody equated it with the upper classes 
rather than, as I expected, with the ‘top people’ 
who are the supposed residuaries of power and 
influence whether they are to be found at the 
Court, the Atheneum, the Palace of Westminster, 
Broadcasting House, Printing House Square or 
even Transport House. Perhaps the mistake is 
mine. Anyhow, the result was rollicking farce 
streaked with a bitterness which was sometimes 
surprisingly savage and hardly ever.redeemed by 
the subtlety I thought the subject invited. 

But my main concern must be with technical 
competence and literary quality. The general 
standard was good, and there were occasional 
touches of brilliance. Yet nobody succeeded in 


sustaining a uniform excellence through hard- 


letters and easy ones from A to Z, and no entry 
was outstanding. | award two guineas each to 
Arcas and Allan M. Laing, and one guinea each 
to R. E. Bird and Xico. Runners-up: Frances 
Collingwood, C. P. Driver, Trooper Jones, Jeremy 


Kingston, J. A. Lindon, Helen MacGregor, 
B. T. M.. and Mary Newell. 
PRIZES 
THE ESTABLISHMENT 
(ARCAS) 


A for All Souls, and alike Atheneum. 

B for the Bishops; it’s there you may see ‘em. 

C is for Caste, and the Carlton, and Claridge’s. 
D are the Debs; see Debrett for their marriages. 
E. is for Eton, where statesmen are born, 

F the FO which they mostly adorn. 

G is for Goodwood (the “gees” they all love) 

H 1s for Harrow (see Eton, above), 

|. for Immaculate, mark of their dress, 

J for JP (the initials impress! ) 

K are the Know-alls, of wisdom profound. 

L is for Lord’s, where they're thick on the ground. 
M is the Monocle firmly screwed in, 

Nis the Nepotist, loved by his kin. 

O's the Old School, and the Officers’ Mess, 

P forthe Party, the Peers and the Press. 

Q isthe Quality, far above Question, 

R the Right People—be sure you the rest shun! 
S are the Signs of your Superiority, 


T is The Times, which dictates with authority: 

U isfor U: you must do as the U did! 

V is the Varsity (Redbrick excluded!) 

W's Westminster, also Whitehall, 

X the Unknown, who must pay for it all. 

Y’s the Young Man who is Angry—why not? 

Z is the Zeitgeist, that threatens the lot. 

A Hicusrow ALPHABET (BY A Lowsrow) 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 

A is for Amis, whose Lucky Young Man 
Finds truth not in wells but in a beer can. 

B is for BREcHT, an original Teuton 
Whose themes have a gravity unknown to Newton. 

C is for CHEKHOV, whose meaning’s too deep 
For the tired businessman in the stalls, half asleep. 

D is for Donne, that rare poet-divine: 

You quote him to show that the highbrow’s your 
line. 

E’s of course Extot, Anglified Yank. 

Who mixes free verse witha charge at the bank. 

F’s E. M. Forster: you give him the mitten 
By saying he’s famous for what he’s not written. 

G's Ropert Graves, whose rich genius burns 
In an erudite heap of variety turns. 

H_ is for HuxLtey— it’s Aldous I mean: 

The worthy successor of our Gloomy Dean. 

I is for ISHERWOOD: sometimes he'll go browse 
With Auden on peaks all too high for our low- 
brows. 

J's Joyce, and his work a mere bundle of howlers 
When judged by the standards set up by the 
Fowlers. 

K is for KArKa: he’s all introspection: 

Not for those who like novels of crime and detec- 
tion. 

L’s Dr. LEAvVis, a critic emphatic, 

Whose judgments, though camouflaged, turn out 
dogmatic. 

M’s—shall we say—for the new playwright, MILLER, 
A realist, squalid, grim drama-distiller. 

N is for Nretzscue: the height of his brow 
Didn't stop him from thinking of Woman as Cow. 

O is O'NEILL, once a Bloomsbury pet, 

Whose plays fail to draw hoi polloi even yet. 

P’s Ezra Pounb, whose much-overpraised Cantos 
Aren't half so amusing as most Christmas pantos. 

Q isa Query: the long highbrow list 
Must be incomplete: this Anon has been missed! 

R._ is for RUSSELL, our wisest of peers: 

Brows high, low and middle accord him their 
cheers 

S is the SiIrwe cts, that arrogant three, 

Too much for us all and too many for me. 

T’s Philip Toynbee who, in the Observer, 

Each Sunday expresses his strong views with 
fervour. 

U's for Don Miguel de UNAMUNO: 

Who's he? Well—a poet of Spain: that I do know. 

V's for VERHAEREN, a dead Belgian mystic: 

We he ego- or altru- or ideal-istic? 

W's for WaIN, type of Angry Young Man: 

Ripe wisdom awaits him on nearing life’s span. 

X is XiMENES, whose Crosswords are not 
For the Man-in-the-Street, the illiterate clot! 

Y isin heaven: his name’s W. B. Yeats: 
Curate-angels intone, but he cantilates. 

Z is the Zest which sly highbrows conceal 
When Brown, Jones and Robinson get a misdeal. 


HiIGHBROW ALPHABET 
(R. E. BIRD) 


A is for Amis and Redbrick ingratitude, 

B is for BECKeTT’s most un-Saxon Attitude. 
C—COLIN WILSON, the critic’s fair sport, 

D for Devine right at one Royal Court. 

E is for EptnsurGH’s annual binge, 

F for the frolics we have on its FRINGE. 

G is for Gine, every Modern must thumb him, 
H_ is for HONEGGER—wish we could hum him! 
I our Ipeat of Art for Our Sake. 

J is for Joyce—how we ploughed in his Wake. 
K is for KarKa’s encircling gloom, 

L is for Leavis in his small back room. 

M is THE METHOD, we're prostrate before it. 

N the New STATESMAN, we dare not ignore it. 
O is the Orson of Citizen Kane. 

P is for Proust and the towns of the plain. 

Q is each Quarter that brings the Review, 

R for RouND THEATRE—Wwe thought it was new! 
S_ is for Strauss, but of course not the Js, 

T is the TyNan selecting our plays. 

U is UNESCO, you scoff but you pay. 

V_ for the VANDaLs who'd sweep it away. 
W—WoL_F with his Wedgwood and Whimsy, 
Xistentialists? Hardly. Support is now flimsy. 
Y the YouNG MeN in their anger and sorrow, 

Z is our ZeNitH, the Arts of tomorrow. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 
(xIco) 


A is the Author whose books aren't escapist, 
B are the Bishops, excluding those Papist, 
C, the Court Circles, are wholly self-centred. 
D is Debrett (which you read if you're entered), 
E is for Eton. where Y orktown was lost, 
F, the FO. never staffed as it’s bossed, 
G stands for Guildhall and pompous occasions, 
H_ is for Humph and sub-culture invasions, 
Ireland is chiefly the Powerscourt Demesne, 
J are the Jobs that the Boys stand to gain, 
K are the Kinsmen (not relatives, please), 
L are the Leaders (the Fourth js a tease), 
M is for Moss Bros. the OK apparel. 
N are the Names that have more than one barrel; 
O is for Osborne, persona non grata, 
P are the Programmes permitted by Charter, 
Q is the Quorn of the cream of Society, 
R, the Right Type. is both Snagge-ish and Wyatty, 
S_ is for Shooting, but only on moors, 
T is Travel, but never for Tours, 
U are the Digbys, the Moncreiffs, the Eldons, 
V_ stands for Viscounts, but not jet-propelled ‘uns, 
Winchester’s old boys undoubtedly care for it, 
X is the cross that the rest of us bear for it. 
Y is for Yachts and their newsworthy owners, 
Zealously told of and tiresomely shown us. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 447 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 


Poets from time immemorial have addressed 
lvrics to the moon. Competitors are invited, for 
the usual prize of six guineas, to write not more 
than sixteen lines of verse, by way of apology, 
warning or sympathy, on the occasion of recent 
and forthcoming attempts to assault her with 
rockets. Poems may, but need not be, parodies of 
earlier songs addressed to her. 


Entries, addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
447, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1,-by Septem- 
ber 16. Results on September 26. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 


letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 


September. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. Secretary 
° . : t to the Warden required Applications stating 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 age, expericnce and salary required and names 
of two referees to reach the Warden by 30th 


the Department of Classics. 


assumed on Ist January, 1959, 
possible thereafter, The salary attached to the 





99 Gower Street, London, WCI1. 
a EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


UNITED NATIONAL ASSOCIATION re- 
quires: (a) National Officer for Scotland, (b) 
Reg.onal Officer for North-West England, £650 x 
£25 to £800 plus family allowances and travelling 
expenses. Knowledge of international affairs, 
administranve and speaking experience.—Form 
and particulars on receipt of stamped foolscap 
envelope from UNA, 25 Charles St., London, 
W.1. Applications by September 20th. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 | referees, should reach the Registrar, The Uni- 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
Staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 


ber, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES. Applications are 
= === | +invited for a Granada Television Research Fel- 

| lowship of a value of between £1,500 and £2,000 

APPOINTMENTS V ACANT | @ year, tenable from as early a date as can be 
arranged tor a period of up to five years in the 
first instance.The Fellow will be expected to 
undertake research into the public impact of tcie- 
vision over as wide an area of enquiry as prac- 
ticable. Provision has been made both for the 
appointment of such Research Assistants and 
clerical help as the Fellow may reasonably re- 
quire ang for additional expenses ar sing in 
the course of the research. Applications (three 
copies) stating date of birth, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of three 


versity, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later 





post is on the scale £850 x £40—£1,200 p.a. plus a , 
a temporary cost of living allowance of £234 of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
per annum in the case of a married man. Mem- 
bership of the Provident Fund is compulsory | Suadays 2.30-6. 210 bus from Archway or 
7% of the salary 
paid. Membership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund | 
is obligatory in the case of an officer who is ‘ , | j 5 

fount ati Gor cnantiantiie. , W.1. XIX and X CENTURY EUROPEAN 
cants may obtain further information from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
36 Gordon Sauar: 
London, W.C.1! Applications close, in South 
Africa and London, on 30th September, 1958, Ww. 


and involves a comtribution of 


British Commonwea!to. 





than 30th Septem- PART Ii. ARTISTS OF 
| PROMISE. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND. 
JOHANNESBURG, South Africa. DEPART- 
MENT OF CLASSICS. Applications are invited 
for appointment to a post of LECTURER in Palace. Period costumes, The Londonderry 
Duties are to be | 

or as soon as 


Intending appli- 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 4 - - 
FAME AND Australian State Galleries in 1959. 





BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Or ginal furniture from Buckingham 


Ampbassadoria] Silver. Open 10 two 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 


George IH. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-4. 
Golders Green Stations, (1002). 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
MASTERS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. DARYL 
HILL Recent Paintings. KENNETH MAHOOD 
Gouaches daily 10-6 Sat. 10-1. 2 Cork Street, 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: 9th-19th 
September, daly 11-6, Sunday 2-6, closed Mon- 
days. Adjoins Aldgate East Station, Preview : 
Recent Paintings by Seven British Artsts. Ex- 
hibition organised by the British Council to tour 


Continued Overtea’ 
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PERSONAL 


ABATE TENSION, nervous stress, insomnia, 
anxiety and chronic fatigue. Consult Charles B. 
Law, M.B.H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypno- 
analyst.—Phone GLAdstone 0382, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. : 
CANCER PATIENT (81638). Poor man (58), 
Practically bedridden and outlook poor. Re- 
quires a lot of attention, but wife is a diabetic 
and household needs are a great worry to them. 
Grants needed for extra nourishment and bed 
linen. Please help us to care for him. Jewellery 
welcomed, — National Society for Cancer 
Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
DESPERATE of Kensington forced to move. 
New flat must contain good space for prized 
store of El Cid Sherry. Willing to move to any 
district, Put up with any inconvenience, Pay any 
rent. 

FOOTBALL.—Particulars of a Statistical 
method of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 
FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair or as 
Mothers’ Helps; short/long periods. — Anglo- 
ee Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 99 

FREEDOM from nervous conditions, 
a « ions, insomnia, asthma, 
migraine, anxiety, neurosis, — . K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 19 
Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 

HE KNOWS WHICH SIDE HIS BREAD’S 
BUTTERED — the side where the Burgess 
yr ong Paste goes. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
65 ag Portland Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
LAN 367 k = 
ee modern outlook, — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of casy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc.. 
PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum every- 
day meals should try some RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from al! good grocers. 
SCIENTOLOGY — The modern approach to 
mental health. Details from: C. R. Vosper, 
H.P.A., B.Sc., 3 Coniston Rd., Whitton, Middx. 
*WATAPADS,’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot—S5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS Hort. Dept. 

WHAT! STILL SMOKING? Join our “Stop 
Smoking” week-end at Ryde. S.a.c. to Non- 
Smokers Soc., 138 Dulwich Gro., S.E.22 
*WHICH? quarterly reports on stringent in- 
dependent test of consumer goods naming brands 
in order of value for money, ‘WHICH?’ is 
available to members of the Association for 
Consumer Reseaich Ltd., 7c Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. Anyone ca. join at 10s, a 
year and will receive 4 consecutive issues of 
*“WHICH”?’ 


Narway O\.-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 


habits, 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder; WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal; Cecit BRIGGS, M.A., M.C, 


Postal Tuition 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 
London University Entrance require- 
ments, and Final examinations for 

(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B.) obtainable without residence; 
General Certificate of Education (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc., Teachers’ Diplomas, 
Bar (Pts I and II), and other exams. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 














THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN -7201. 

WHO'S the playwright of the year? Before you 
back your fancy, you must see how the 
Sept.-Oct. ‘Encore’ cover the field. Out now. — 


YOU'VE MISSED the pool through “Fortune’s 
whim? 

Then smoke “Tom Long’ anil life's less grim. 
6% TAX FREE paid on Deposit Accounts. 
Security of investments insured. Interest paid 
quarterly if desired. No upper or lower limits 
on investment size. Details from Central Finance 
Co. Ltd., Industrial Bankers, 5 Bank Buildings, 
240 Lavender Hill, London, S.W.11, BAT 8515. 


EDUCATIONAL 


‘THIS YEAR AT THE ‘CITY Lit.’ 
Prospectus of classes in Literature, Languages, 
The Art of Writing, Speech and Drama, Music, 
Ballet, The Visual Arts, History, Sociology, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Science, for the Session 
1958-59, at a class fee of £1 1s. for the year, 
is now available. 

Write to the Principal, City Literary Institute, 
Stukeley Street, Drury Lane, W.C.2, or to the 
Education Officer (G.P.2), London County Coun. 
cil, County Hail, S.E.1. Enrolments open 11th 
September. (1540). 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ, (all 
examining Boards). London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D. 
Degree, and Diplomas, Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall Oxford (Est. 1894). 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial | College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION ee "Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Secretarial Practice, Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


Intensive courses 
Book-keeping and 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book of advice from’: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 
A HOUSE is not a Home—without books from 
Hampstead’s High Hill Bookshop, 11 High St., 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218) 
BOOKS, RARE, SCHOLARLY, 
1Sth century to 1958 
catalogue.—Steven Cox, 
2—Dorset. 
DEVON author offers grown-up Edwardian 
novel. Could safely be read by child. — Box 
4059. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time — 
wherever you live. Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lesson—without obligation. Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications; many 
earn while learning. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85 SL), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


All subjects, 
Ask for free specimen 
Antiquary, Beaminster, 





THE SPECTATOR, 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your M 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, “The Professional Touch,” 
eperens Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C2 





‘THE FREE TRADER.’ Current Features in- 
clude ‘Co-ops and Free Trade Area,’ ‘Hongkong 
Textiles and Free Trade,’ ‘A Businessman Looks 
at Lancashire,’ ‘Tariff Duties and Farming,” 
“Understanding The City,’ ‘Background to 
Montreal Conference,’ ‘Eastern Bloc and Free 
Trade. CONTRIBUTORS: Wilfred Altman, 
Sir John Benn, Bt., John Jones, Lyndon H. 
Jones, Ludovic Kennedy, Richard Lamb, Sir 
Andrew McFadyean. EDITOR: Deryck Abel. 
Quarterly, 1s. 8d., post free —116 Victoria St., 
S.W.1, 

YOUR WRITING success begins with ‘KNOW- 
HOW.’ FREE year’s subscription to Britain’s 
foremost magazine for Writers. You can, also, 
win one of Two Hundred Prizes in fascinating 
Competition. Send for Free R.3, ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees 
tuition.—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


1,050 DIRECTORSHIPS held by M.P.s Listed 

and Classified in ‘BUSINESS BACKGROUND 
OF M.P.s,’ ed. by Andrew Roth; 10s. to Par- 
liamentary Profile Services Ltd., 34 Somali Road, 
London, N.W.2. 





“SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typ typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into al! languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
24-HOUR SERVICE (WEEK-ENDS IN- 
CLUDED). TYPE AND TAPE SCRIPTS. 
TEMP. SECRETARIES. TRANSLATIONS, 
PHOTOSTATS AND DUPLICATING. ELEC- 
TRIC TYPEWRITERS.—FORUM, 17 NEW 
ROND ST., W.1. aciahas 1351/3514). 


SHOPPING BY | POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SHRIMPS, Finest 
Norwegian. Peeled, Taste as if they have just 
been caught. 34 oz. tins. 6 for 20s. Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 lb. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken. 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters. 7} oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 144 oz. Asparagus Tips, and 
12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
Post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O 


Grays 
Dept. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 











Business men, 


intending 


settlers, and _ travellers 


seeking up-to-date information regarding New Zealand 


are invited to consult the 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 


The largest banking business in the Dominion 


London Main Office: 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


Piccadilly Circus Office: 


HEAD OFFICE: 


54, Regent Street, 


W.l 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
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ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for theig 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant. Hand-woven 

Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours, Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus. 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
gg Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
rela 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of al! 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction On the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and ga 
advice—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Susse 





GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS, completely frost-proot, 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 34s, 
dozen.—_J’ MACGREGOR. Plant Specialist, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms), English & Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pro- 


Prietors. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567, 


ACCOMMODATION 
THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom- 
mendation.—Share-A-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545 




















HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS “HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast, Single room 28s. Double room 54s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St, Pancras Stations. EUSton 1456. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food, Mi 
Sept. onwards, 9 gns. 


HOLIDAYS AND. TOURS 
CARGO BOAT TRAV EL. 20-page guide 1 now 
ready.—Arthur Bowerman Ltd., 28 Ely Place, 
London, E.C.1. ee OY od £ 
SHAKESPERE, 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays, 21-28 Sept. and 12-19 
Oct. All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Tours, 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 


WINTER 
WHERE IT’S WARMER 


The place? JERSEY, Queen of the Channel 
Isles. The hotel? The ‘OMMAROO,’ the 
island’s most comfortable rendezvous for 
Winter residents. Superbly situated right by 
the sea, yet within easy reach of St. Helier 
and two splendid 18-hole golf courses. 100 
rooms with central heating, 4 spacious 
lounges, cocktail bar and really excellent 
cuisine. TV, table-tennis and cinema show 
in the hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. recommended. 
Inclusive Winter terms from 8} gns. weekly. 
Write for brochure. 


OMMAROO HOTEL 
HAVRE-DES-PAS, JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
(A.A. and R.A.C. Recommended) 











“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 


THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 
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